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“The Greatest Book of Its Kind in the Last Decade” 


VISCOUNT MORLEY’S — 
RECOLLECTIONS 


By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O. M. 


The long looked for autobiography of the greatest man of 
letters and one of the most important political figures of 
his time. Viscount Morley’s “Recollections” is a veritable 
revelation of the inner literary and political history of Eng- 
land, taking the reader behind the scenes of the public life 
of the last thirty or forty years. It positively teems with 
allusions to men and matters of enthralling interest. It is, 
in fact, a great book by a great man. 


In Two Volumes. $7.50 
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“More fascinating 
than any romance.” 








“As authoritative 
as it is thrilling.” 








THE BRITISH NAVY AT WAR 
By W. MacNeile Dixon 


“Contains within a small compass an astonishingly complete account of the 
manifold activities of the Royal Navy and its auxiliaries from the beginning of 
the war until now, including full and clear accounts of the battles of the Falkland 
Isles, the Dogger Banks, and Jutland illustrated by excellent maps and plans.”’— 
Manchester (Eng.) Weekly Times. 





From a Midshipman’s 
Account of Jutland 


“Yes, you were right, I was up in the 
foretop and saw the whole show. I told 
you I was seventeen hours up there, 
didn’t 1? Simply bristling with glasses, 
revolvers, respirators, ear-protectors, 
and what-nots. I cannot imagine any- 
thing more intensely dramatic than our 
final junction with the battle cruisers. 
They appeared on the starboard bow 
going a tremendous speed and firing 
like blazes at an enemy we could not 
see. Even before we opened fire the 
colossal noise was nearly deafening. 
We commenced by strafing one of the 
‘Kaisers’ that was only just visible on 
the horizon, going hell for leather. The 
whole High Sea Fleet were firing like 
blazes. It is the most extraordinary 
sensation I know to be sitting up there 
in the foretop gazing at a compara- 
tively unruffled bit of sea, when sud- 
denly about five immense columns of 
water about one hundred feet high shoot 
up as if from nowhere, and bits of shell 
go rattling down into the water, or else, 
with a noise like an express train, the 
projectiles go screeching overhead and 
fall about a mile the other side of you.” 








“Whoever is susceptible to thrills may have them in 
unstinted measure by reading ‘The British Navy at 
War,’ a book in which W. MacNeile Dixon, from facili- 
ties granted him, including access to official reports of the 
Battle of Jutland, narrates in words that burn with feel- 
ing and thrill with a sort of suppressed eloquence, the 
story of a battle gallantly fought by both sides, the sole 
adventure of modern navies in up-to-the-minute war- 


fare.”—Milwaukee Free Preas. 


With maps. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 


“The author has 
with remarkable bre- 
vity and brilliancy 
told the real story of 
the British navy in 
the recent war. It 
thrills the reader, 
and it is as authen- 
tic as it is inspiring.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


**Mr. Dixon’s lit- 
tle book presents a 
proud record, and 
the. story of the great 
battles is told with 
thrilling effect.”— 
Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 











From the description of the 
Fight off Coronel 


The weather had grown steadily 
worse, and was now of the wildest, the 
wind of almost hurricane force, the 
evening drawing in as the great war- 
ships tore through the storm amid the 
throbbing of their own engines and the 
roar of furious seas, which poured in 
cataracts of foam over the plunging 
bows. The German admiral’s skilful 
moneeuvre in sheering under the moun- 
tainous coast gave him the advantage 
of position. His own vessels hardly 
visible against the land made a poor 
target for the English guns, his enemies 
were silhouetted in the last level rays 
of an angry sunset. Never was naval 
battle fought in the midst of such war- 
ring elements, or in such a theatre of 
aloom. The frowning sky, the high and 
threatenina coast, the shrieking gale 
and thundering seas matched well the 
raging guns and the feverish energies 
of men engaged in the mad orgy of bat- 
tle. 





“It is full of interesting descriptions of fights from a 
seaman’s point of view. There is no swank or glorified 
bombast in these accounts. They are plain tales of the 
seas.”"—Winnipeg Evening Tribune. 


“It is a great book he has written, a story of large 
problems heroically met, of courage that causes the blood 
to tingle.”—Salt Lake City News. 


75 cents net at all bookstores 


NEW YORK 
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The ‘‘ Jewish Daily Forward’’ received October 22nd, 1917, the following cable despatch: 


“The Peasant Council in the province of Kiev has sentenced a woman to the 
gallows for adultery, and the sentence was immediately executed.” 





O words, however forceful or inspired, flash to mind and memory 
N the message, the lesson, the story found in a picture. ABUSED 

RUSSIA has many pictures, most of them rare, and from the barred 
zones of Asiatic Russia. One, ‘‘The Tower of Death,’’ makes you wonder 
what kind of logic may be used by our ministers, missionaries and “‘soul- 


affinity’’ evangelists to woo these peaceful pagans to a wife-swapping, 
divorce-ridden civilization (now an inferno) flaunted as Christian. 








From this Tower the female sensualist, sewn in a bag, was hurled to 
Eternity. In OUR more cultured system of morality her charming 
counterpart receives a clean bill of purification from the courts. If the 
lady’s infidelities are numerous enough she gets excursion rates from 
shyster lawyers; then, if she but have the physical intelligence to stage- 
strut from wings to footlights, shod, sashed and speared,{she is dubbed 
“an actress’’—a humiliating insult to the real men and women of the 
theatre, their art and efforts. 


ABUSED RUSSIA 


By C. C. YOUNG, M.D., Ph.G. 


(Now an American citizen) 










RABBI ABRAM SIMON. Mach in “Abused Rus- 
sia” i me and brought me valuable sidelights 
and viewpoints concerning Russian life and habits of 
thought. That Russia has not been and is not known, 
that she has not made proper efforts to present her 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 1 have read 
“Abused Russia” with mach interest. 


MORRIS SHEPPARD, United States Senator, of 
Texas—I cordially endorse “Abused Russia.” It 
should be read by every American. 






best side to the attention of the civilized nations is 
evident to every intelligent man. Propaganda of a 





LOUISE GRAHAM, Literary Editor, The Cleve- 
land Leader.—I so thoroughly enjoyed “Abused Russia” 
that I gave it more space than | usually give books of 
travel but it covers such a variety of vexed questions 
that I’m sure the space is justified. I liked the book 
because of its fairness. 

It shows all the Russians at their best and at their 
worst—discusses segregation of the Jews—the Rus- 
sian church—the Duma—and describes in interesting 
details journeys to Khiva and Bokhara, where the rugs 
come from, all of which is visualized by means of an- 


sympathetic and an honest kind ought to be welcome, 
and in many respects I believe that your book might 
help to serve in this capacity. I cannot but feel that 
in the treatment of the Jews you seem to be tinged 
with anti-Jewish sentiment, though you are likely to 
resent any such charge. 

What you say anent the Georgia outrage is much to 
the point, and a comparison of this disgraceful as- 
sassination with the Beilis case adds no glory to either 
Russia or Georgia. It, at least, compels us Americans 
to be slower in our judgments of atrocities abroad. 






usual photographs. “ so s 
° 22 JOHN D. CRIMMINS..~ “Abused Rassia” is « 
mM. ho + it must be to visit those corners of a latevedting week end well Maczetel. coo 






denses what we would have to search volames to ob- 
tain. How little we know of Russia and how mach we 
may know by reading Dr. Young’s book ! 








BOSTON GLOBE. Profusely illustrated and is 
exceedingly interesting and informative. 







The other or Russian side of the eternal Jewish question: The forbidden and little 
known sections of Asia through which our soldiers may yet have to pass to fight 
German and Turk. Russia as known to a Russian—born, bred and educated there 
and not as seen from a coach or the cozy corner of a club during a few weeks’ stay in 
a city or two of the world’s greatest domain by writers whose knowledge of even the 
language is all in the palate—limited perhaps to a caviar sandwich. 


42 illustrations. $2.00 net $2.15 postpaid 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, Publishers, 437 Fifth Ave, New York. 









At Bookstores or 





If you can’t afford to buy ‘‘Abused Russia,’’ go to your Library for it; later 
you will own a copy. A book not worth owning is not worth reading- 
a book not worth reading more than once is not worth reading at all. 
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Foreign and American 
ealers in 


Rare Books, Autographs, Manu- 
scripts, Prints, Engravings, etc. 

















Just Published: 


CATALOGUE No. 61 
Scarce, Curious, and Interesting 


BOOKS 


INCLUDING 
Fine Old Bindings, Coaching, Cos- 
tume, XVIIIth Century French 
Books, Napoleon, Rabelais, Row- 
landson, Shakespeare, etc. 


ENGRAVINGS BY 
OLD MASTERS 


And a Selection From the Correspondence of 


HENRY REEVE, C.B. 


Editor of the Greville Memoirs 
POST-FREE FROM 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
43, Piccadilly, W. 1 


ALSO AT 140, STRAND, W. C. 2 
LONDON, ENGLAND 











NEW CATALOGUE 
Over 600 CIVIL WAR Items 


A. S. CLARK, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 























BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO BE HAD 
at ABRAHAM'S BOOK STORE, 145 4th Avenue. 


SECOND WIND > 
By FREEMAN TILDEN 


tells how an old professor found his soul and his 
career on a farm. All bookstores, $1.00 net 


Published by B. W. HUEBSCH, NewYork 











Just Published 


> 7. > 
An American in the Making 
By M. BE. RAVAGE. 

As interesting as a novel ie this vivid and true 
personal narrative of a young Ruwarian who set 
out on ‘‘the tremendous adventure’’ of emigrating 
to America, of his struggles, his hopes. nie disap 
pointments, and his triumphs. A book for aread 


American 
HARPER &2 BROTHERS 
Eetablished 1817 














Teachers’ Agencies 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Kveset?T O, Fisk & Oo., Proprietors, 
Boston, 24 Park Street Denver, 317 Masonte Bid. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave Portiand, 514 Journal Bld. 
Pitteburg, 549 Un. Areade. Rerkeley,21618hattuckAv. 
Obleago, 814 Steger Bid LosAngeles,533Cit. Bk. Bid 
Birmingham, Ala., 800 Title Bullding. 
Send to any address above for agency mapual, 
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HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teach- 
ers, Assiste Teachers In obtaining positions, Send 
for Bulletin, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
of Boston, 120 Boylston Si. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 
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The Principles of Acidosis 


AND CLINICAL METHODS 
FOR ITS STUDY 


Ry ANDREW WATSON SELLARDS, 
A.M., M.D., Associate in Harvard Medi- 
cal School Department of Tropical Med!- 
cine 117 pages, $1.00. 

A valuable monograph for physicians. 
Combining the study of the subject in 
tropical aml general medicine, it indicates 
the advances made in recent years and 
covers the requirements of the clinic as 
for as theory, application, and technique 
are concerned. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
29 RANDALL HALL, 280 MADISON AVE., 
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ESPANA PINTORESCA 


By CaRoLINa MarciaL Dorapo 


A reading book for the use of 
students who have taken the first 
steps in the study of Spanish. 
The author spent her childhood 
in Spain, and one realizes this in 
her descriptions. She has given as 
a background a series of charm- 
ing chapters on modern Spain, i 
interspersed with the romantic ; 
element of legends and folk 


songs. 
332 pages, iustrated 
96 cents 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
NEW YORK LONDON 























The only modern and up-to-date 
work on the subj 


Constitutional 


Conventions 


Their Nature, 
Powers and Limitations 





By 
ROGER SHERMAN HOAR, A.B., LL.B. 


Former State Senator and Assis- 
tant Attorney-General, Member of 
the Commission to Compile In- 
formation and Data for the Use 
of the Massachusetts Convention 
of 1917. 


At All Booksellers $2.00 net 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers 
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A Small California Farm, earns more money n 

with less work. ise the crops you know about— fi 
alfalfa, wheat, barley, etc.—also oranges, grapes, 
olives and figs. Ideal for dairying, pigs and chickens. 
No cold weather; rich soil; low prices; terms ; 
good roads; schools and churches. here. 
welcome. rite for our San Joaquin 
Valley also Dal and Poultry I ted 


1 » i Senquaces, Ind 1 Commis- 
sioner. Atchison, Topeka Santa Fe Railway, 10990 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 









































The time is approaching 
to give thought to bringing 
Christmas cheer to those 
abroad. Books make most 
acceptable Presents. 


To insure delivery by 
Christmas morning, Gifts 
must be mailed not later 


than November 15th. 


Our best attention as- 
sured. 


BRENTANO’S 


5th Ave. & 27th St., New York 











MY DIARY—For Soldiers 
MY LOG—For Sailors 


Vest-pocket size—paper takes ink. 
Contains identification blanks, health 
hints, pages for autographs, clippings, 
snapshots, expense accounts, etc. Diary 
may be started at any time. Bound in 
flexible khaki-colored linen. 

Price, 25 Cents Each. 
ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER. 





MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, Publishers 





120 WEST 32D STREEPT, NEW YORK CITY 








Forces in Europe is to be delivered by Christmas 
morning. Without the fullest cotperation on the 
patt of the public it will be impossible to accom- 
plish this result. 

The three essential respects in which the public 
ean ald in assuring a happy ChristmAs at the 
front are: Mail early, ‘address intelligently, 
and pack securely. For this reason it is urgently 
requested that all persons having Christmas mail 
for the soldiers and eallors and the civilian units 
attached to the army in Europe observe closely 
the following directions: 

1. Maile to reach the soldiers in France by 
Christmas morning must be posted not later than 
November 15, 

2. Eve package must bear conspicuonsly the 
words ‘‘Christmas Mai!l,’’ the complete address of 
the person for whom it is intended, and, in the 
wpper left-hand corner, the name and address 
of the sender. 

3. Every parcel must be so packed and wrapped 
as to admit of easy inspection by the postmaster. 
No parce! will be dispatched to France which 
has not the postmaster’s certificate that it con- 
tains no prohibited articles. 

A. 8. BURLESON, 


Postmaster-General, 
NEWTON D. BAKER, 


Secretary of War 
JOSBPHUS DANIELS, 


Secretary of the Navy 








Evolution In Modern The 
60 Cents per copy, postage 6 cents extra 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, Publishers 


101 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 








y 
Nov. 1, 1917] The Nation v 
to our Soldiers and Sailors abroad or in camp 

° ° ° . _ a ° 

Here is a choice Selection recommended by THE NATION 
THERE ARE TIMES friendships, beauty, the stored-up thought only Sirty cents per copy, postage six 

ot his time. Otherwise life will lose its cents extra. Buy your copies to-day 
in the career of every soldier when the real significance for him and will begin OSCAR WILDE Dorian Gray 
only accessible friend is a book. And to mean nothing more than the hard, STRINDBERG Morrted 
this is a good thing, in a way. H. G. monotonous, slovenly existence of the KIPLING Soldiera Three 
Wells is just as important in the second trenches. ety iB eae Pee te oe 
line trenches as he is in San Francisco The soldier must carry the wealth and HENRIK IBSEN Playa: A Doll's House 
or New York. “The Way of All Flesh,” beauty of the outside world in his pocket ae Ghosts, An Enemy of the Peop 
Dunsany’s “Dreamer’s Tales,” and “Best —canned, so to speak. He must have his ge hee ay \ aa oe 
Russian Short Stories” are just as neces- Hardy, his Nietzsche, his Turgenev, his ates OF ay an B.. 
sary at the front as they are in the li- de Maupassant. And he must have them DOBTOYFEVSKY Poor People 
brary. The “Sammy” in his narrow, in neat, durable, well-printed, attractive- MABTERLINCK A Miracle of St. Anton 
mud-bespattered dugout must have an ly bound little volumes that fit into his par: girl Studies tn Pesstntom 
image of the world around him which he pocket and do not cost too much—such Sanna A DITH Diene pt —. Honan 
cannot get through the periscope. It is volumes as those of the MODERN LI- G. R. SHAW An Unaoctal Socialiet 
true that there must be “the enemy” in BRARY, for instance. Here is a list of GEO, MOORE Confeasiona of a Young Man 
his life. But there must also be world- them, hand-bound in limp Croft leather, THOMAS HARDY The Mayor of Caster bride 
THOS, BELTZER Beat Ruasian Short Stortce 
——— OSCAR WILDE Poems 
NIETZSCHB Beyond Good and Bvt 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, TURGENEV Fathera and Son 
WASHINGTON, D, C. A. FRANCE The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnara 
SWINBURNE Poema 
_—_— WM. DEAN HOWELIES Hazard of New Fortunes 
Christmas Mail for American W. &. GILBERT The Mikado, and other Play 
. Kereces Abroad. H. G. WELLS inn Veronic 
ristmas 00 Ss GUSTAVE PLAURERT Madame Rowar 
JAMERB STEPHENS Mery Mary 
= — . as? ANTON CHEKHWON Rothachild'a Fiddl: t 
for the WASHINGTON, D. C., October 3, 1917. ARTHUR SCHNITZLER Anatole and other Plays 

TO THE PUBLIC: SUDERMANN Dame 
° ° The time is approaching to give thought to LORD DUNSANY A Dreamer’s Tales 
Soldiers and Sailors bringing Christmas cheer to the American soldiers G. K. CHESTERTON The Man Who Was Thursday 
and sailors abroad. HENRIK IBSEN PLAYS: Hedda Gabler, Pil x 
Arrangements have been perfected whereby the am ; f Society, The Maater Rutider 

Christmas mail to the American Expeditionary HAECKEL, THOMPSON, WFISMANN. RTC 














A Good Laugh and a Good Love Story 


EXTRICATING 
OBADIAH 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


The American and British soldiera in the 
trenches liked Mr. Lincoln's previous 
hook “‘Mary 'Gusta'’’ so well that scores of 
them wrote him enthusiastic letters about 
it. Thie new book is even better 


rict 

er in humor, stronger in plot a rollickts 
Cape Cod romance, Illus. $1.50 net 

D. 


Appleton & Company - New York 
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RHYMES OF THE 
ROOKIES 


By W. E. CHRISTIAN 


Send your soldier a pocket-full of 
cheer. The humor of these rollicking 
ballads of our men in khaki is con- 
tagious. They are the breath of the 
camp. They will give the rookie the 
traditions of our army and make the 
old doughboy chuckle in retrospect. 


Just the size to slip into a soldier's 
pocket. Cloth, $1.00; limp leather, 
$1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Fourth Avenue at 20th St., N. Y. 








——-—~ 
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A Stirring Book of Verse 


SONGS OF THE 
STALWART 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


Grantiand Rice {s known to men the 
country over as the man who as «made 
literature of sport In this book are 
lected the beset of his poems -ewinging 
rhymes of the tennis courts, the ball Oeld 
and the golf link ‘oe well ae t der 
timente! verses of home lif the work 
that bas led Irvin Cobb to call Rice ¢t! 
sueressor to James Whitcomb Riley An 
ideal book of verse for men $1.0 net 

D. Appleton & Company - New York 
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Here is a choice 


CALVARY ALLEY 
By Alice Hegan Rice 


tells of the growing up and falling in 
love of splendid Nance Molloy. 


Illustrated. Price 81.35. At all book- 
stores. FIrublished by The Century Co., 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


SECOND FIDDLE 
By Phyllis Bottome 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett says: 


“From the hour of my reading ‘The 
Dark Tower’ nothing bearing the sig- 
nature of Phyllis Bottome could have 
escaped m What quality her work has 
ind what loving warmth of reality!” 


The new story is tender, wise, and rich 
in sense and humor 


Iiluastrated. Price 81.85. At all book- 
stores. Published by The Century Co., 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


SLIPPY McGEE 
By Marie Conway Oemler 


4 rattling good story about a burg- 


lar, a priest, some butterflies and Mary 
Virginia; set in a delightful little south- 
ern town, and told with exhilarating 
verve and wit. “More delightful people 
were never crowded into one book,” 


ives The Boston Tranacript 
Price 41.45. it all bookstores. Pub- 


lished by The Century Co., 353 Fourth 
fvenue, New Vork City. 


THE OTHER BROWN 
By Adele Luehrman 


Who killed Willis Hewitt, the finan- 
er? The problem and the answer are 
et forth in one of the most exciting 


tories of crime, tntrigue and dual per- 
onality of recent years “Well able to 
fT! t most astulé reader,” says 


lhe Vew York Times 


Illustrated. Price 81.45. At all book- 
stores. Publlahed by The Century Co., 
353 Fourth Avenuc, New York City. 





Another gift of laughter and tears 


from the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,"’ one of the most bril- 
iant book successes in the history of 
\merican publishing The new novel 





END BOOKS 


to our Soldiers and Sailors abroad or in camp 
to reach them CHRISTMAS MORNING 








Selection recommended by THE NATION 








| AMERICAN ADVENTURES 


| By Julian Street, author, and 
| Wallace Morgan, artist 


They are the two gay and very hu- 
man travelers who produced “Abroad 
at Home.” In their new book they 
describe a joyful ramble through the 
South, the most picturesque section of 
the United States. The 64 illustrations 
| were done by Mr. Morgan on the spot 


Price 83.00. At all bookstores. Pub- 
| lished by The Century Co., 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


VAGABONDING DOWN 
THE ANDES 


By Harry A. Franck 


This book, by the author of “A Vaga- 
bond Journey Around the World,” is 
the result of four years’ tramping down 
the crest of the Andes. It is the truth 
about South America; and also a fasci- 
nating narrative of adventure, humor, 


and incident. 


176 illustrations and a map. $4.00. 
At alt bookstores. Published by The 
Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 





| 
POST OFFIGB DePaRT Mant, 


| Christmas Mail for American 
| Yerces Abroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 3, 1917. 
TO THB PUBLIC: 

The time is approaching to give thought to 
bringing Christmas cheer to the American soldiers 
and sailors abroad. 

Arrangements have been perfected whereby the 
Christmas mail to the American Expeditionary 
| Ferees in Europe is to be delivered by Christmas 
| morning. Without the fullest codperation on the 

part the public it will be impossible to accom- 

plieh this result. 

The three essential respects in which the public 
ean ald in assuring a happy Chriatmis at the 
front are: Mail early, ‘address intelligently, 

| amd pack securely. For this reason it is urgently 
| requested that all persons having Christmas mail 
for the soldiers and agallors and the civilian units 
attached to the army in Europe observe closely 
the following directions: 

1. Maile to reach the soldiers in France by 

Christmas morning must be posted not later than 
| November 15. 

2. Bre package must bear conspicuously the 
words ‘‘Ohristmas Mai!,"' the complete address 

| the person for whom it is intended, and, in the 
upper left-hand corner, the name and address 
of the sender. 

8. Every parcel must be so packed and wrapped 
as to admit of easy inepection by the postmaster. 
No parcel will be dispatched to ich 
has not the postmaster’s certificate that it con- 
tains no prohibited articles. 

A. 8. BURLESON, 
Postmaster-General, 

NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

JOSBPHUS DANIEIS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 








THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 


By Major Eric Fisher Wood 


By the author of that remarkable 
book, “The Note-Book of an Attaché.” 
Major Wood, only recently returned 
from the Western front, tells a thrilling 
narrative of fighting there, and how it 
is done; with special notes on the trans- 
porting, housing and training of troops. 

Illustrated. Price $1.75. At all book- 


stores. Published by The Century Co., 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 











MRS. HOPE’S HUSBAND 
By Gelett Burgess 





Swiftly moving, brilliant, and gay. 
| The story has just been made into a 
play by George M. Cohan for immedi- 
ate New York production. “All the 
snap of the humorist's earlier manner 
plus the finish of one who has made 
great strides in his art,” says The San 
lrrancisco Chronicle. 

Itlustrated. Price 81.00. At all book- 
stores. Published by The Century Co., 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





THE SECRETS OF 
POLAR TRAVEL 
By Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary 


Every man who likes a fighter will 
want to read the inspiriting narrative 
of how Peary surmounted previously 
unconquered difficulties, and achieved 
the Pole. In addition, it is a sort of 
handbook on Arctic travel, indeed on 
Q@fficult marching and camping any- 
where. 


Illustrated. $2.50. At all bookstores. 
Published by The Century Ce., 3 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








THE REBUILDING OF EUROPE 
By David Jayne Hill 


By a former Ambassador to Ger- 
many. Traces the history among Eu- 
ropean races of divergent political ten- 
dencies, and shows their relation to the 
present war. A forecast of a possible 
internationalism after the war, and a 
reasoned indictment of the men respon- 
sible for the world conflagration. 

Price 81.50. At all bookstores. Pub- 
lished by The Century Ce., 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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A BIG NOVEL 
MARTIE THE UNCONQUERED 
By Kathleen Norris. 

**Martie’’ has no war theme—unless the battle 
of a young girl to make life yield its richest 
gifts be called such. A book to make one forget 
oneself. (Net, $1.35.) 

UNFAILING HUMOR 
THE PENROD BOOKS 
By Booth Tarkington. 

*“Penrod’’ and ‘“‘Penrod and Sam’’ are the two 
books that every one enjoys any time, but the joy 
and laughter in them are now worth more than 
money. Penrod will kill lonesomeness, cheer the 
Penrol should be in 


weary. and comfort the sick. 
every soldier's kit It’s great to read aloud, 
(‘‘Penrod,’’ Net, $1.25; ‘‘Penrod and Sam,’’ Net, 


$1.35.) 


A Danish Romance. 


MARIE GRUBBE 





—— 
A STORY OF THE WILD 


BAREE, SON OF KAZAN 
By James Oliver Curwood. 
saree 





was balf wolf and half dog. The wolf 
in him hated and feared man; the dog in bim 
loved the French Indian maid, Nepeese Fiom 
these c’emente Mr, Curwood bas developed a great 
tale. iNet, $1.35.) 
A REAL ROMANCE 
W EBSTER—MAN’'S MAN 
By Peter B. Kyne. 
Webster turns down a $30,000 job for the sake 


of a friend. Rieks his life and wins his gir 
This is the kind of a book that makes one be- 
lieve that chivalry is a very real thing today 
The author of ‘“‘Cappy Ricks’’ can tel! a atory 
(Net, $1.35.) 


, 


Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Garden City, N. Y. 
You can get them at any bookseller’s or department store 





i] 





The World’s Classics 


Pocket-size volumes of the world’s 
best literaturc——novels, essays, poetry, 
translations, and anthologies—conmpris- 
ing over 200 titles, strongly bound in 
cloth and printed with clear type. 

size, 6x4 in 


Compact in 


Each, net 45c 


\leo In red leather, each, net 75: 


SEND FOR OOMPLETE LIST. 


Oxford University Press American Branch 


35 WEST 32D STREPT, NEW YORK 














Postage Rates on Books, 

The rate of postage on parcels of printed booka 
Weighing 8 ounces or less is 1 cent for each 2 
ounces or fraction § thereof, Parcels of hooks 
weighing more than 8 ounces are subject to the 





ALSACE-LORRAINE 
UNDER GERMAN RULE 

















| 
parce!-post rate of 12 cents per pound or fraction. By CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN, au- 
A Lady of the XV I [% Century | Permissible Additione. thor of “Europe Since 1815,” etc., Pro- 
B P JACOBSEN In addition to the name and address of the fessor of History, Columbia University 
i a wt | sender, which is required, it Is permissible to alot . re P Ww 
y J | write or print on the covering of a parcel of Belgium has suffered un gy Pend —_ 
| fourth-ciass matter, or on a tag or label attached eyes, but the earlier fate of Alsace-Lor- 
Translated by H. A. LARSEN thereto, the occupation of the sender, and to in- raine lies in a period of European his- 
| dicate in a small epace by means of marks, let- tory which is hazy to most Americans 
: ters, numbers, uames, or other brief description, hie widea ef s able 
xv+261 pages. Price $1.50 the character of the parcel, but ample space must This book provides a brief and ren - 
be left for the full address and for the necessary account of the matter. It gives the fae “4 
THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN postage stamps Inscriptions such os ‘Merry upon which opinion may safely 
. Christmas,’’ ‘‘Please do not open until Christ- rest, (Just ready. $1.25 net) 
FOUNDATION mas,’’ ‘*‘Happy New Year,’’ ‘“‘With Best Wiabes,’’ ow = 
and the like, may be placed on the covering of H nrv He It & Co 19 W. 44 
25 WEST 45TH STREET, NBW YORK OITY. the parcel in such manner 2s not to Interfere enr) ) *> New York 
MAIL NOVEMBER i5 
ADDRESS FULLY-PACK SECURELY as oe 
BOOKS WITH PURPOSE A new novel by the author of “A Rose- 
aE HET. , . | Garden Husband.” 
yay dn yi py RJ —o. with the address, or on a card inclowed there- 
4 ol Abe n, DD. ith. Books may bear simple dedicatory  ip- 
a - to > after the war? ‘This is a volume spsiastene a. ea nathibe ay sieeasl we THE WISHING 
of prophecy with a real application to the events of >uce 
to-day and to-morrow, A great message and lesson spnaennes RING MAN 
are still to be learned in this world war from How to Address Parcels 
T “th, bakk = . pre eee . day ‘ oT 7 a re is. 
fosea, Habakkuk aml Isaiah ith the interest Parcels must be fully, correctly, and legibly | By MARGARET WIDDEMER. Frontis 


lately shown in prophecy, this is a very important 
book. 12mo. Cloth. 80 pages. Jacketed. Net $1.00 


THE HIGH ROAD—By Emma §. Allen 
Author of ‘‘The Awakening of the Hartweila.’’ 
A remarkable story of Prohibition. A group of 
young people cast themselves into the vortex of a 
State Prohibition Campaign. Both sides work vizor- 
ously for their respective causes. How one ‘‘took 
the High Road’’ and one ‘‘took the Low Road”’ and 
met after long deviations, not on the shires of 
“bonnie Loch Lomond,”’ but on the shores of San 
Franeisco Bay, is delightfally narrated by this 
Western authoress. With original drawings. 12mo. 
Cloth, 326 pages. Jacket in 2 colore. Net $1.35 


ALMETTA OF GABRIEL’S RUN 

By Loatise SS. Murdoch 

An actual story of the Mountain Whites. The scene 
is laid in the Cumberlam! monrntains an} Almetta is 
a true-going little heroine Throngh her this new 
authorees reveals the homes and hearts, the ro- 
mances and the tragedies. of the peonle she has so 
intimately known and so long loved. Through their 
external sturdiness andj uncouthness she makes us 
see a heart and Jove akin to our own, With original 
drawings. 12mo. CL, 244 pages. Jacketed.Net $1.25 


NEW TESTAMENT WITH NOTES 

(Pocket Edition.) Complete with scholarly notes 

am! comprehensive explanations on every page 

Silk cloth, net 85 cents. Limp moroceo, net $1.25 

THESE VOLUMES BENT ANYWHERE ON 
RECRIPT OF PRICE, 


THE MERIDIAN PRESS 
Park Ave. and 40th St., New York 





addressed and conspicuously marked “CHRISTMAS 
addressce’s company, regiment, or 
followed by the words *‘Amer- 
Forces,"" should appear in the 
ieft corver the name and 
address of the sender must be placed. The eu- 
perscription should be written in ink. In case 
a ta¢ is used, the name and address of the sender 
and addressee should also be written on the 
wrapper of the parcel for use, should the tag 
become detached. 


MAIL."" The 
other organization, 
ican Expeditionary 
address In the upper 











by Porany. 


An idyl of the bright days when there 


was no war. For readers who like to 
make friends with sunny, charming, 
warm-hearted people, and who enjoy a 
love story told in a parkling 
fashion (Just ready. $1.35 net) 

109 W. 44 8t 


w York 


Henry Holt & Co.,'s, 























THE SUBSTANCE 
OF GOTHIC 


RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Litt.D., 


Many of our soldiers in France are see- 


LL.D. 


ing for the first time Notre Dame, 
Kheims, and other marvelous Gothic ex- 
pressions of the art and civilization of 
the Middle Ages. 


They wonder and ask “Why then?” and 


“Why not now?” This book will tell 
them 
81.50 net at all hookeellers or sent postpaid 


to foreign address for $1.65. If registered, $1.75. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY, Publishers 


212 SUMMER STREFT, BOSTON, MASS 





























THE SOUL OF. THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


By MOISSAYE J. OLAGIN 


This is the story of Russia's revolu- 
tion and what lay behind it, told by a 
Russian journalist of note who has been 
on the inside of all the important revo- 
tionary movements of the past seven- 
His account is authentic and 
color and interest of first- 


tcen years 
full of the 
hand narrative 
(Illustrated. Net $2.59) 
Ready Novembe y & 
Henry Holt & Co., 


19 W, 44 Bt 
New York 
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Special Book Bargains 





BARON DE MENEVALS’ Pri- 
vate Life of Napoleon. 3 vols. 


SAM LLOYD'S CYCLOPAEDIA 
OF PUZZLES. 5,000 tricks, 


THE WORLD'S LEADING CON- 
QUERORS. — Including the 
lives of ALEXANDER, JUL- 
IUS CAESAR, CHARLES 
THE GREAT, THE OTTO- 
MAN'S CORTEZ, PIZZARO 


THE WORLD'S LEADING 
PAINTERS. — Including’ the 
lives of DA VINCI, 
RAPHAEL, TITIAN, RUB- 
ENS, VELASQU EZ, REM- 
BRANDT and Others. Illus- 


THE NEW FREEDOM. By 


J ee Set $1.00 


1,000 Illustrations .......... 1.00 


OtG. TIRMGCFRCOS cc ccecccseccs 1.00 


PSOE cccdecctocecsosussen’s 1.00 





WOODROW WILSON ....... 50 

{ll the above books are new and perfect. Carriage prepaid. Catalogues in preparation. 
GREDTING CARDS. CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CARDS 
i SE's OF BOOKS OUR SPECIALTY 


ALL NEW PUBLICATIONS AS SOON AS ISSUED. 


MASTERPIECES OF POETRY. 
English and American Pho- 
togravures, 6 vols. ..... Set $1.50 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN 
LITERATURE AND ART. 
Half leather binding, beau- 
tifully illustrated with plain 
and colored plates. Special 
price per volume.......... 2.50 

CLASSIC MYTH AND LEG- 
ENDS. By A. R. H. MON- 
CHARMED cescseccsocceesscse 2.50 

CELTIC MYTH AND LEGEND 
POETRY AND ROMANCE .. 2.50 

TEUTONIC MYTH AND LEG- 
TD <dsenes cedesseweones cs 2.50 

ROMANCE AND LEGEND OF 
GE Ue cocescctneseocces 2.50 


EGYPTIAN MYTH AND LEG- 
BEND .ccccccccccscccccceves 2.50 


INDIAN MYTH AND LEGEND. 2.50 





fine bindings, and 
standard sets. 








Old and rare books, THE BOOK CORNER em ogg 


251 Fifth Ave. (Cor. 28th St.) r 


catalogued. 








A compact little book, measuring 
about 3 inches wide by 4 inches deep 
that Is packed full of the information 
needed by a soldier at home or at the 
front In addition, it contains a full 
year’s diary, with ample space for 
daily notes, and many pages for 
memoranda and financial records. 


CONTENTS 


SOLDIERS’ GUIDE TO FIRST AID 
PRENCH SIGNALLING 
MILITARY DEFINITIONS DIARY 
USEFUL KNOTS MEMORANDA 
Flexible Moth, with pencil, 50 cents net 
Miexible Leather with pencil, $1.00 net 
Por Bale at all Rooksellera 


Soldiers’ Diary.............. .. 0c. 
Soldiers’ French Instructor...... 50c. 
Soldiers’ (Enctsnrrencn) Dictionary.90c. 
Veat Pocket Size—Bound tn Khaki 
Our line of paper-covered books at 
includes standard fiction and 


many mighty good adventure and de- 
tective stories. 


SEND FOR OUR OATALOGUE, 
WE ATTEND TO THE MAILING. 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, CHICAGO 








“sé j¢—*? 


If you would be a child and live with 
fairies 

In that sweet world where what is good 
comes true; 

And if you love the salt winds of the 
ocean, 

Here are two books that should belong 
to you. 

THE BROOM FAIRIES AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Ethel M. Gate. $1.00 net. 


SEA MOODS AND OTHER POEMS. By Edward 
Blise Reed. $1.00 net. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 





“ifF—” 

If you have heard the call of suffering 

peoples 

And mean to use your strength to serve 

their need, 

Here are wise words of others gone 

before you, 

Counsels that you will do full well to 

heed. 

NOTES ON TRAINING: FIFLD ARTILLERY DB- 
TAILA. By Captain Robert M. Danford and 
Captain Onorio Moretti. Sth Printing. $2.00 net. 

700 FRENCH TERMS FOR AMERICAN FIELD 
ARTILLERYMEN. By Edward Bliss Reed. 40 
centa net. 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 





The SOLDIER’S DIARY and NOTEBOOK 


T. Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
_ $$ —————————— 











POST OFFICER DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Christmas Mail for American 
Terces Abroad, 





WASHINGTON, D. C., October 8, 1917. 
TO THE PUBLIC: 

The time is approaching to give thought to 
— Christmas cheer to the American soldiers 
and sailors abroad. 

Arrangements have been perfected whereby the 
Christmas mail to the American Expeditionary 
Forces in Europe is to be delivered by Christmas 
morning. Without the fullest co¥peration on the 
part of the public it will be impossible to accom- 
plieh this result. 

The three essential respects in which the public 
ean ald in assuring a happy Obristmds at the 
front are: Mall early, ‘address intelligently, 
and pack securely. For this reason it is urgently 
requested that all persons having Christmas mail 
for the soldiers and eallors and the civilian units 
attached to the army in Europe observe closely 
the following directions: 

1. Maile to reach the soldiers in France by 
hristmas morning must be posted not later than 
November 15. 

2. Eve package must bear conepicuonsly the 
words ‘‘Ohristmas Mail,’ the complete address of 
the person for whom it is intended, and, in the 
upper left-hand corner, the name and address 
of the sender 

3. Every parcel must be so packed and wrapped 
as to admit of easy Inspection by the postmaster. 
No parcel will be dilepateched to France which 
has not the postmaater’s certificate that it con- 
tains no prohibited articles. 


A. 8. BURLESON, 


Postmaster-General, 
NEWTON D. BAKER, 


Secretary vi War. 
JOSbrHus NIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 








“ec $¢.....°° 
If duty holds you here, though you are 
longing 
To share the toil till Freedom’s fight 


be won, 

These books will tell you how to spare 

with safety 

The food without which fighting can’t 

done. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF NUTRITION. 
By Graham Lusk. (Fifth Printing.) 50 cente 
net. 

CHANGES IN THE FOOD SUPPLY AND THEIR 
RELATION TO NUTRITION. By Lafayette B. 
Mendel. SO centa net. 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 








“ee Bg.....°° 


If after days of danger, nights of wak- 
ing, 

You crave the peace that noble thought 
ean bring, 

Seasoned with laughter, rich with 
memory’s treasure, 

Read in these pages and your heart 
shall sing. 

THE YALE SHAKESPEARE. Pocket Bdition, 

50 cents net. IAbrary Edition, $1.00 net. 

THERE'S PIPPINS AND CHEESE TO COME. By 

« 8. Brooks. 26 


yy pen-and-ink sketches. 
2.00 net. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 
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POETRY 
BIOGRAPHY 


iods, 
HISTORY aitsahdi 








JOHN 





Largest Retail Bookstore, 


regular editions, 25¢ each. 


Leave standing order and address with us, and we will send 
abroad new books as they come out, or certain books at stated 


First Floor, 


Old Building, Broadway at Ninth. 


The BEST of Modern Fiction published up to 1917 


—some in the original editions, some re-prints, specially priced 60c a volume. About 150 titles, novels, 





PSYCHOLOGY 
ECONOMICS 
SPIRITUAL 


WANAMAKER, New York 














DROWSY 


By JOHN AMES MITCHELL, author of 
“Amos Judd,” etc. 


Any soldier, no matter what branch 
of the Service he is in, will enjoy this 
extraordinary new novel by the famous 
editor of “Life.” It is the romantic story 
of a woman and a Jover with a strange 
inheritance. Drowsy’s astonishing 
achievements and amusing adventures 
will cheer a war-weary soldier as nothing 
else could. 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.50. 


MY ADVENTURES AS A 


GERMAN SECRET AGENT 
By CAPTAIN HORST VON DER GOLTZ 


Ten years of German intrigue in Europe and 
America form the background of these amazing 
confessions of a former member of the ring of Ger- 
man conspirators in the United States Captain 
von der Goltz tells the truth about Germany's at- 
tack upon America in a book thet is as exciting as 
any romance. 

Chapter XII is an account of the German spy 
system in America today. That is only one of 
many reasons why you must read ‘‘My Adventures 
as a German Secret Agent.’’ 2nd Large Printing 
Illustrated. Net $1.50. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 
343-349 FOURTH AVENUB, NEW YORK. 


By HONORE WILLSIE, author of “Lydia 
of the Pines,” etc. 


Every man at the Front should receive 
a copy of this true story of Lincoln and 
Mother Love. It tells of a young army 
surgeon in the Civil War who, by the 
personal intervention of President Lin- 
coln, came to see how neglect of a loving 
mother by failure to write may be the 
basest sort of ingratitude. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, net Tic. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 





ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 
343-349 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 


YANKEE SWANSON 


Chapters from a Life at Sea. 
By Captain A. W. Nelson 


What better Christmas gift for the boys 


“over there” than a book of real ad- 
venture, the personal account of a real 
sailor, who has seen active service from 
cabin boy to captain? “Stranger than 


fiction,” and better 


IWustrated $1.50 net 
Postpaid abroad, $1.74 


STURGIS & WALTON CO., NEW YORK 














BENEFITS FORGOT 





Postage Rates on Books. 

The rate of postage on parcels of printed books 
weighing 8 ounces or less is 1 cent for each 2 
ounces or fraction thereof, Parcels of looks 
weighing more than 8 ounces are subject to the 
parcel-post rate of 12 cents per pound or fraction. 


Permissible Additione. 

In addition to the name and address of the 
sender, which is required, it is permissible to 
write or print on the covering of a parcel of 
fourth-class matter, or on a tag or label attached 
thereto, the occupation of the sender, and to in- 
dicate in a small epace by means of marks, let- 
ters, numbers, names, or other brief description, 
the character of the parcel, but ample space must 
be left for the full address and for the necessary 


postage stamps. Inscriptions such as ‘‘Merry 
Christmas,’’ ‘“‘Please do not open until Christ- 
mas,’ ‘“‘Happy New Year,’’ “‘With Best Wishes,"’ 


and the like, may be placed on the covering of 





experiences which finally make him a full- 
fledged pilot. The second part of the book 
is devoted to incidents from the diary of 
an air pilot “somewhere in France.” 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.00. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 
343-349 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 














343-349 FOURTH AVENUB, NEW YORK. the parcel in such manner as not to interfere 

THE WAY OF THE AIR AN Soya teE 2 
ADDRESS FULLY-PACK SECURELY 

By EDGAR C. MIDDLETON. 

= — P with the address, or on a card inclosed there- 

For our men in the Aviation Service— with Books may bear simple dedicatory in- 
detailed information on every phase of scriptions not of a nature of personal corre- 
the airman’s life. The aviator is fol- spondence. 
lowed through his course of instruction How to Address Parcels. 
through all the exciting adventures and Parcels must be fully, correctly, and legibly 


addressed and conspicuously marked ‘‘CHRISTMAS 
MAIL."" The addressee’a company, regiment, or 
other organization, followed by the words *‘Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces,’" should appear in the 
address. In the upper ieft corner the name and 
address of the sender must be placed. The ea- 
perscription should be written in ink. In case 
a tag is used, the name and address of the sender 
and addressee should also be written on the 
wrapper of the parcel for use, should the tag 
become detached. 





Ariel Booklets 


Over 200 titles, including the 
famous world's classics, prose and poetry 
Dainty little volumes that will take up no 
room in a kit, well-printed, good pape: 
and bound in flexible leather. That's the 
sort of thing our boys will want. They'l! 
get plenty of the other 

Send to-day for Deecriptive Liat 
ARIEL BOOKLETS. The each. 
50 volumes, 827.00. 100 volumes, B50.00 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


most 











New York Tandon 
2 West 45th St 24 Retford St 
Just west of Sth Av. Strand 
Why not add a 


“Nation” subscrip- 
tion to your selec- 
tion of reading 
for the boys? It 
will be a weekly 
reminder of the 
country and the 
folks back home. 
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BY BENDEMEER’S STREAM 





the Mosher Books 


“At the outset (1891) I wanted to make 
only a few beautiful books.” 


I am still making beautiful books, as 
my 1917 List will show. 

Consider the titles as given below: Am- 
phora, Dreams, By Bendemeer’s Stream. 

Every one of these books exquisitely 
printed from hand-set type on genuine 
hand-made papers, in distinctively old- 
style bindings 


Thia new revised catalogue free on request. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 


AMPHORA 


A COLLECTION OF PROSE AND VERSE CHOS 
EN BY THE EDITOR OF THE BIBELAYI 
Amphora anciently signified an earthen vesse! 
made to contain various precious liquids as 
honey, olive oll, or wine. The name carries a 
mautiful aloofness from the usages of to-day. 
No one In the present age ca:ls for actual 
amphorae In fact, the poetry of utensils 
seems to have vanished. The title may there- 
fore be taken in a purely symbolic sense, 
and as such I hope and believe contains spec- 
imens of uoble verse and prose which will 
surely appeal to more than a little clan of 

lovers of the book beautiful, 

925 OOPIES, F'CAP 8VO, VAN GELDFR 
HAND-MADE PAPER, OLD-STYLE BOARDS, 
$2.00 NET POSTPAID. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


DREAMS 
OLIVE SCHREINER 


In this unique volume ef Olive Schreiner's 
youthful genius we find those “profoundly stir- 
ring allegories which have their place among 
the greatest in world literature." Something 
suddenly reveals the inner and unfading truth, 

there is light out eof darkness—rest for the 
weary as of the shadow of a great rock, and 

i know that she who wrote this book really 
believed, “Jt t# mewer too late for the soul 
fa man,*’ 
‘0 COPIERS, F’CAP QUARTO, ON VAN 
GMLBR HANDMADE PAPER, PRINTPD 
IN RED AND BLACK THROUGHOUT, OL»- 
STYLE DECORATED BOARDS, $2.50 NET 
POSTPAID 

THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 


A Book of Xxxii Lyrics 


THOMAS MOORE 


littl Anthology, I have risked my 
personal judgment as to the lyrica that are 
something more than mere echoes from a 
world that le fast fading from our recol'e 
tions When I heard by merest chance the 
v“ of Madame Julia Culp, and that voice 
» np There's a bower of romes,"" I did not 


new! any one else to interpret and bring back, 
across the fleida of sleep and other years, ; 
long cherished associations of ‘“‘broken airs 


0 COPIES F'OAP 
GELDER HAND-MADE PAPER, 
GOLD STAMPED ROARDR, 
POSTPAID 

THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


QUARTO. ON VAN 
OLD-8TYf #@ 
$1.50 NEI 











Do your Christ- 
mas package in 
freshest, festive 
Christmas _ style. 
These home touch- 
es mean so much 
to the boys. 





ROOKIE RHYMES 


By the Men of the ist and 2nd Provi- 
sional Training Regiments, Platts- 
burg, N. Y.. May 15 to 
August 15, 1917 


“If you want to send the boy ‘some- 
where in France’ or ‘somewhere in Amer- 
ica’ a bit of nonsense that will liven his 
days, put in with the next package of 
cake and chocolates, ‘Rookie Rhymes.’ 

. . The illustrations are as clever as 
the jingles.”—Phila. Eve. Telegraph. 


12mo. Ilustrated. 175 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817. 








POST OFFICE DEPART SEE. 
WASHINGTON, D. 


Christmas Matl for American 
Ferees Abroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 3, 1917. 
TO THE PUBLIC: 

The time is approaching to give thought to 
bringing Christmas cheer to the American soldiers 
and sailors abroad. 

Arrangements have been perfected whereby the 
Christmas mai! to the American Expeditionary 
Forces In Europe is to be delivered by Christmas 
morning. Without the fullest codperation on the 
part of the public it will be impossible to accom- 
plieh this result. 

The three essentia! respects In which the public 
ean ald in assuring a happy Chrietmas at the 
front are: Mai! early, ‘addrese intelligently, 
and pack securely. For this reason it is urgently 
requested that all persons having Christmas mail 
for the soldiers and eallors and the civilian units 
attached to the army in Europe observe closely 
the following directions: 

1. Maile to reach the soldiers in France by 
Christmas morning must be posted not later than 
November 15. 

2. Eve package must bear conspicuously the 
words ‘‘Ohristmas Mai!,’’ the complete address of 
the person for whom it is intended, and, in the 
wpper left-hand corner, the name and address 
of the sender 

3. Every parcel must be so packed and wrapped 
es to admit of easy inspection by the postmaster. 
No parcel will be dispatched to France which 
has not the postmaster’s certificate that it con- 
tains no prohibited articles 

A. 8. BURLESON, 
Postmas'er-General. 

NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

JOSEVPHUS DANIFIS, 


Secretary of the Navy. 


THE HIGH HEART 
BY BASIL KING 


What you have often thought about 
America’s coming into the war and her 
great responsibility you probably have 
not been able to put into words. So Basil 
King has written this book for you filled 
with your own hopes, your own pride. 
In addition, the author tells a splendid 
story of Newport and New York. 


INustrated. $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 








THE LUCK OF THE IRISH 
By HAROLD MacGRATH 


Do you like a story that makes you 
forget your troubles? An adventurous 
hero who does the things you would en- 
joy doing—if you only could? That's the 
kind of book that Harold MacGrath has 
written, and that’s his kind of hero. A 
red-headed young man inherits money. 
With the money comes adventure from 
New York to Singapore. 


Frontispiece. $1.40. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Eatoblished 1817 











Send some person- 
with 
home 


al comforts 
that 
meaning — along 
with your Christ- 
mas books. 


real 








EYES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 


Practical Aviation 
ty Flight Lieut, ALBERT H. MUNDAY, R.N. 


The thousands of American Student- 
pilots who are now assembling at vari- 
ous flying fields at home and abroad will 
find in this Handbook on Military Avia- 
tion answers to every query about flying 
which is now troubling them. The author, 
who has had much practical experience 
at the front, compiled this book to meet 
a need he found unfilled, 

Illustrated with Diagrams, 12mo, Cloth, $1.59. 
Waterproof, flexible Leatherette. $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817. 
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The TRUEST BOOK YET WRITTEN ABOUT the WORLD WAR 


The First Entirely True Book Ever Written About 
War as Terribly True as Vereschagin’s Paintings 


UNDER FIRE 


By HENRI BARBUSSE Fifth American Edit on In Press 
Translated from the French (Le Feu) by Fitzwater Wray 


The leader of a squad in the French Army tells its story day by day for endless weeks and months as they wait in the 
second line trenches, are moved forward to the front line, take part in the tighting, wallow in the mud, shiver and freeze, are 
wounded or killed. The life of this squad is the life of all the miilions of men engaged in the World War, and 


It is all There with all the Monstrous and Horrible 


details that other writers have skimped, or disinfected or ignored. Henri Barbusse does not merely write about war He takes 
you with him and makes you live it yourself. An English author complaining in a London Journal: “In our war correspon- 
dence, war is le?t out” and that “not a tithe of the truth about it has been told,” says of “Under Fire,” “This book is a spitting out 
of the mud of convention, of false phrases, of cant, of lying rhetoric—all the putrescent literature of war It is mankind itself.” 


Sloughing Its Evil Skin of Illusion 


“This novel is epic in propertions,” says the New Republic. “It reduces Mr. Britling’s Intellectual Reactions 

“Under Fire” fills you with shame that you have any cover save that which a mud wall opposes to an aching body it 
makes you realize that the common man is the hero of this cataclysm and that from it democracy and organized peace are to 
emerge supreme—Barbusse relates this long series of episodes of trench bombardment, cantonment, and attack with a humanity 
so passionate and sincere, an observation so keen and so humorous that the stark brutality of his realism is transfused with a 
sort of sombre pcetry, eves a sort of brilliance. Gradually you realize that an unbearable amount of life is ebbing from the world 
Death may lurk long, but he strikes at last, and to face him unfiinchingly in the monotonous discomfort in the superhuman 
fatigue, in the infamous filth of the trench requires of a soldier with a civilian’s heart a 


Spiritual Effort Whose Magnitude 


the untried civilian can never really grasp. 


‘ 


to insignificance.’ 


In a long review in Pearson’s Magazine Frank Harris Says the London Observer: “Some unknown man of 
says: “At last we have an authoritative message from the genius, who calls himself Fitzwater Wray, has translated 
French trenches, the bare, unvarnished truth. It is a revela- pe: ; ee ee ee | ae 
tion, the truth told simply with soul-shattering effect.” THE SUPREME NOVEL OF THE WAR 
The Nation calls ‘Under Fire’ the greatest of the books that and here it is in its divine sublimity of truth, undraped, and 

VOICE THE NEW SPIRIT OF FRANCE nnbedizened. I do not hesitate to put it on the shelf beside 
and pronounces it the strongest and grimmest book yet writ- Urquart’s ‘Rabela's'’ or Fitzgerald Omar,’ for it Is in my 
ten about War. mind already a classic. The idyll of Paradis and the boots 

The New York Evening Post says that to get the full the triple tragedy of Lamuse, Farfadet, and the fair-headed 
truth about the War we have to wait for a writer, with the Eudorie; the pathetic tenderness of the little pictures of th: 
courage and the imagination of M. Barbusse, who, it declares, dying dog; the whimsical humor of ‘The EGG,’ the gray sor- 
has painted the ae soldier's 2 row of the chapter on burdens, the journey through the fog 
UNGLAMOROUS WORLD WITH MASTERLY FIDELITY 4 Dabae Souchesz he 4 “Of . ator 

P - with Poterloo to Souchez; the heartbreaking story of 
and has represented the most terrible ordeal human beings ncaa wil Maal ; 6: and & Gams entie~tie 
ean undergo and survive. lusvand wha went on leave; and a dozen mo } 
» P ; yf Ty OF TF y ( S NDESC d iF. 

The New York World says that its chapters are “con- om = VAREESs 0 — oe = ve — 
tinuous pictures,” and the New York Times, that it gives The most wonderful chapter of all is the description of 
“An unforgettable impression.” Writing in the Bookman, the bombardment. Many men have tried to describe it, but 
Frank Moore Colby says: “There is much more than the life this chapter is the thing itself, seen and heard as if you wer: 
of a squad in this brilliant and varied narrative, which re- in it And yet the description of the attack is still mors 
cords | ne wide areas coe. it ge ome terrible. One grows sick and dizzy with horror as one forcs 
tures of men in masses and of individual types, moralizings, one’s way through the organic details of the stumbling, stag 


observations, episodes, into a sort of 
EPIC OF ARMY LIFE 
from the point of view of a common soldier.” 
Not only is this the greatest and truest, the most mercilessly truthful book that has been written about the war, it i 
the richest and most varied, 


The Most Humorous and the Most Human 


account of the war and of the men who are fighting. Humor, grim or whimsical or genial, vivifies its pages 

The book won in Paris the Goncourt Prize for the best work published in France last year. It has sold in 
than 300,000 copies, and an American lately returned from that country says that literally every one there who reads has ré 
and is talking about it. 


gering charge. 
{F ANY BOOK COULD KILLWAR THIS IS THAT BOOK. 
; al 





France more 
d 


For America it has the same message and the same intercst it has for France. 








PRICE $1.50 NET. POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Exceedingly Valuable Books for Our Soldiers 














BOOKS 






FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 









ranks. 
on this 





J. D. Lippincotr Company 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 





RELIGIONS OF THE 
PAST AND PRESENT 


Edited by Dr. J. A. MONTGOMERY, 
Professor of Hebrew, University of 
Pennsylvania. Octavo. 450 pages. 
$2.50 net. 


An authoritative yet popular ac- 
count of ancient and modern relig- 
ions from the viewpoint that the re- 
ligion of each people has presented 
the highest ideals of that people. The 
authors are members of the faculty 
of Religious History of the University 
of Pennsylvania The general reader 
with an interest in religions will find 
herein a stimulating treatment of 
each great religion by an authority 
on that religion. 


IF | WERE TWENTY-ONE 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL. Tips From 
a Business Veteran. 8 illustrations 
in black and white. $1.25 net. 


This is a snappy book with a punch, 
by a man with wit, experience and 
enthusiasm, who expresses his belief 
in the ability of a young man to at- 
tain success In every chapter, in ev- 
ery line, there is a sharp aim at the 
truth which carries a great deal more 
of a message than much of the scien- 
tithe management material found in 
so-called business books and in the 
uplift stuff heard in commencement 
oratory. The humor is delightful, the 
iconoclastic talk on certain notions 
is refreshing. 


THE BATTLE WITH 


“An exceedingly valuable book. 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Over there 
frank and truthful presentation of facts from an English Comrade-in-Arms, who has seen three 
active years of fighting. He shows how upon the battlefield or behind the lines a man’s char- 
acter may be made or destroyed. He gives an intimate, informative, and stirring account of Battle, 
Fear, Courage, Disease, Wise Precautions, The Tommy, the Poilu, etc. He tells of the danger, 
worse than that of bullet, that lies in wait for the soldier behind the lines. Learn the truth and 
see that copies of this splendid book are placed in the hands of your son, brother, or friend in the 





TUBERCULOSIS AND 
HOW TO WIN IT 


By D. MacDOUGALL KING, M. B 
6 illustrations. $1.50 net. 


The author, a doctor and a patient, 
has become tnecreasingly convinced 
that the great number of deaths oc 
cur, not because the disease is terri- 
bly virulent, but simply because the 
majority of patients do not under 
‘tand the reasons underlying the only 
treatment that will bring success. This 
book is written in the hope of setting 
forth in a simple, interesting and con 


vincing manner, the fundamental 
fact which help to answer the pa 
tlent’s constant “Why must I do 
Thi 

RUPERT BLUE, Surgeon-General, 
U.S.A “A book of great interest and 
value to anyone who is fighting with 


tuberculosis It is deserving of wide 
circulation.’ 





Every American soldier will be helped by reading it.” 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT 


By HECTOR MacQUARRIE, B.A, Cantab. Second Lieutenant, Royal Field Artillery. 12 illustra- 
tions. $1.25 net. 


" jt is life or death for body and soul. Americans will therefore appreciate this 


There has been too much romancing about the great war in the books and articles printed 
side, giving entirely false impressions of the conditions at the front. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: “An exceedingly valuable book. It is simply, almost ingenu- 
ously, written, outlines all the difficulties and privileges of the different stages in a 
soldier’s development. In fact, from every aspect, light, serious, deeply human, and 
sincerely religious, every American soldier will be helped by reading Lieutenant MacQuarrie’s 
book.” 


ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER: “Intended for the guidance of the man who is going 
to France . . the author handles matters frankly and helpfully—he writes in a hu- 
man, wholehearted manner of how upon the battlefield a man’s character can be made or de- 
stroyed. The general reader will read it and gain insight; the young soldier will find it a 
source of inspiration and instruction.” 


NEW YORK SUN: “Lieutenant MacQuarrie tells the American boys what they are to 
expect when they get on the other side, opening their eyes to discomforts and perils of all 
sorts, which they can avoid if they wish. . A masterpiece, a straight-from-the-shoul- 
der talk that is neither goody nor medical, but such as men who are in earnest use among 
themselves. . . If any book can make up for the lack of personal experience in essen- 
tial matters this little volume can.” 


COMPLETE U. S. INFANTRY GUIDE 


Profusely illustrated. 2074 pages. $6.00 net. 

This volume for officers and non-commissioned officers of all the armies of the United 
States contains an actual reprint of ail the material referring to Infantry contained in those 
twenty-five Government volumes which must now be studied by men training for officership 
and be continually referred to by the regular officer in the field. It is an absolute com- 
pendium of Infantry information. 


THE SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
CONVERSATION BOOK 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. Cloth, $0.30 net. Limp leather, $0.75. 

For the man going to the front this handy edition will be invaluable. It contains 
hundreds of useful sentences and words enabling the soldier to converse with the 
French and Belgian allies, with correct pronunciation of each word. It is also a splen- 
did book for anyone who wishes to gain a handy knowledge of French phrases in 
daily use. 

MEN WHO WANT TO BECOME OFFICERS ARE READING 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MILITARY SERVICE 


By Capt. L. C. ANDREWS, U.S.C., Who Has Trained Thousands at Plattsburg. 428 
pages. Fits the pocket. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
Used as a text at training camps, endorsed and authorized in the printed announce- 
ments of the war college. This is the book which gives a real survey of the whole 
service. A book of instruction, a text on leadership and inspiration. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF NAVAL SERVICE 


By COMMANDER YATES STIRLING, U.S.N. 580 pages. Illustrated. Fits the pocket. 

Price $2.00 net. 

Prepared for the civilian who considers entering the Navy and the non-commis- 
sioned officer who desires advancement, this book reveals as does none other the train- 
ing and work of a Navy man. It is as complete a hand-book as could be presented 
upon the practice and theory of all matters pertaining to the Navy. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE WAR AND THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 
A Story of Asia Minor and Its Relation to the Present Conflict. 

By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 15 illustrations and a map. $1.25 net. 

This is a different kind of war book, but one of the utmost importance. Everyone 
has heard of the Bagdad Railway, but few realize its true relation to the present con- 
flict. To do so is to gain a valuable insight into the course of history. This subject 
has not been covered in the war literature of the day. Professor Jastrow tells the 
story of the Railway from its inception. He shows why and how it became a political 
scheme of the first magnitude. The story of the Bagdad Highway is romantic and 
fascinating. The possession of it has always determined the fate of the East. Europe 
is fighting for its possession to-day iust as the Persians, Romans, Greeks, Arabs and 
Turks fought for it in the past. To understand its importance and the relation it 
bears to our civilization is to understand one of the underlying causes of the war and 
one to which the utmost consideration must be given at the Peace Settlement. Pro- 
fessor Jastrow understands the subject thoroughly. His life work has been the study 
of the East and his publications have given him a standing as an authority on Eastern 
civilization. His prophetic look into the future will be of intense interest to serious 
students of the problems of the war. The carefully selected illustrations are a feature, 
as is also the comprehensive map of Asia Minor, etc., in which both the ancient and 
modern names of all important places are indicated. 
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The Week 


T would be idle to deny the profound gravity of the 

italian situation. The Germans have won one of the 
great victories of the war with tremendous speed, and ap- 
parently at slight cost. Throwing their whole weight on 
the weakest spot in the Italian line, they have more than 
won back much of the territory conquered by the Italians 
since August, 1916. In five days they have obtained con- 
trol of a district it cost the Italians perhaps half a million 
men to take during a period of sixteen months. Although 
the Italian War Office has withdrawn its charge of cow- 
ardice against its second army, there is something radically 
wrong when one considers the magnificent defensive cher- 
acter of the country the Germans have just swept over. 
But even if the Italian army is holding its morale, it is a 
grave question whether it can now stop the German of- 
fensive until it is well into the Venetian plains, where we 
may see old-fashioned fighting in the open, as was the case 
in Rumania. Particularly serious is the loss of guns; if 
600 are taken, this is irreparable, when it is considered 
that in response to a request for 1,000 guns Great Britain, 
it is reported, was able to supply only forty. How rein- 
forcements can be rushed to Cadorna in time it is not easy 
to see. But ome thing is certain: if Mackensen continues his 
drive it will have a far-reaching effect upon the entire Allied 
strategy and necessitate, it would seem, an immediate as- 
sault all along the western line. 


ROM every point of view this Gerinan victory is utterly 

deplorable. It can only have the effect of hampering the 
reform movement in Germany, of stiffening the Junker, 
and, therefore, of prolonging the war. That it is another 
desperate move by Berlin with a view to forcing peace by 
subjecting Italy to the treatment given to Servia and Ru- 
mania, is obvious. What the effect will be upon Italy will 
be watched with the greatest anxiety, for there is no deny- 
ing the fact that internal conditions have been anything 
but satisfactory. Lack of coal, lack of food, and war weari- 
ness have greatly swollen not only the Socialist forces, but 
the republican movement as well. Even if the Germans 
are checked to-day, the gravity of this disaster must pro- 
foundly affect political conditions in Italy and public opin- 
ion everywhere. Telegraphing on Monday, the New York 
Tribune’s London correspondent declared that “believers 
in a military decision are not increasing in number” there. 
The best thing to be hoped for is that this German offensive 
will soon spend its strength, precisely as the Riga offensive 
came to an end of its own weight and is now ending in a 
retirement, precisely as the naval offensive at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Finland seems to have come to a stop or been 
checked by the Russian fleet’s brave defence of its own 
waters, and precisely as Mackensen was not able to make 
his conquest of the Rumanian army complete. 


HE attitude of the A B C republics towards Germany 
still remains something of a puzzle. Brazil has just 





declared war because of fresh submarine outrages. A cer- 
tain school of observers, more ingenious than sound, main- 
tains that such action, coupled with real military prep- 
arations, must force Argentina and Chili to follow suit. 
The reason given is rather curious. Although the three 
republics entered into an arrangement for disarmament 
some years ago, the era of good feeling which was hoped 
for among them did not, it is said, result. Chili has taken 
umbrage because Argentina built a railway through the 
Andes connecting northern Argentine territory with Bolivia 
and Peru. These are Chili’s enemies on account of their 
lost nitrate provinces. Chili felt that she had been econom- 
ically and strategically outflanked, and was therefore driven 
into a sort of defensive entente with Brazil. So, if Brazil 
takes up arms, even though only against Germany, Ar- 
gentina will have to arm also. But this she can only do, 
in view of the disarmament treaties, if she also declares 
against Germany, and so justifies her military prepara- 
tions. After that, Chili, in self-defence, may have to follow 
suit. This sounds like a very pretty pro-German dream. 


HE condition of unstable equilibrium at Paris has 

been terminated with the departure of Alexandre Ribot 
from the Foreign Office. The Painlevé Cabinet may now 
be expected to hold out for some time to come, since it is 
not to be supposed that, after resigning, it would proceed 
to buckle on the harness again without assurances that 
the steadfast opposition it has encountered from the first 
will quiet down. That opposition took the very curious 
aspect of formal votes of confidence by substantial majori- 
ties, coupled with a policy of unceasing criticism which 
showed that there was no such confidence. Undoubtedly, 
Ribot was the bone of contention. What was the under- 
lying grievance against him we can only guess. It could 
not be his firm declaration about Alsace-Lorraine, since 
Painlevé has reiterated the nation’s resolve that the lost 
provinces shall not be a subject of debate, and a recent dec- 
laration of Socialist sentiment takes the same position. We 
may suppose that Ribot has been charged with being party 
to war aims going beyond the restoration of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and that his removal has been demanded by the Oppo- 
sition as essential before the assembling of the Allied con- 
ference at Paris. 


RESIDENT WILSON, by his appeal on Monday, indi- 

cates that it is definitely decided to continue forwarding 
relief moneys to Turkey for starving Armenia and Syria. 
Latest reports from returning missionaries paint the situ- 
ation in these two provinces in such terrible colors that all 
lesser considerations which have caused the Administration 
to hesitate in this matter must be thrust aside. That part 
of the population of Turkey which the fanatical Turks 
themselves would gladly see perish, the Armenians, the 
Arabs, and the Jews, is, as a matter of fact, actually perish- 
ing. Figures mean little in this colossal nightmare of a 
war. To say that two million people are starving; that in 


the Lebanon alone more than 150,000 have perished of star- 
vation and disease; that in Palestine the population of Jeru- 
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salem has fallen by over one-third since the war’s begin- 
ning from the same causes, means perhaps very little to 
the horror-jaded mind. But to have seen the naked chil- 
dren lying out in the cold and rain of the garbage-strewn 
streets of Beirut, crying out for a crust of bread, till even 
the Turkish officials could not bear it any longer and ap- 
pealed to the American Ambassador to send help; to have 
seen the thousands of deported Armenians, mostly women 
and children, literally rotting to death on the banks of the 
Euphrates, these were sights never to be forgotten by those 
that beheld them. Reports of these things should make a 
direct and urgent appeal to American generosity. 


HE submarine report from the British Admiralty on 

last Thursday is bad in itself and disconcerting for 
the steady increase it reveals of U-boat effectiveness dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Seventeen large British ships lost 
bring us close to the average of all but the very worst 
weeks of the submarine campaign. We referred recently 
to the reduction of marine insurance rates as offering grati- 
fying testimony by those who ought to know on the con- 
troverted point whether winter weather and shortening 
days are good or bad for anti-submarine operations. The 
record of the last four weeks would tend to show that storm 
and dark are a help to the U-boat. It is still true that 
the submarine campaign as a whole, measured by Tirpitz’s 
pretensions, is a failure, but it-is obvious that the approach 
of winter imposes a heavy task on the Allied patrol—our 
own ships among them. 


EVER have Ireland and the British Government stood 
4 “in greater need of the highest wisdom and the firmest 
self-control than at the present moment. Precisely when 
from all sources testimony comes forth to the ultimate 
success of the Convention, there loom upon the horizon 
the twin spectres of popular violence and Government 
coercion. It has been said that the very promise of success 
in the Convention, the imminence of a scheme combining 
self-government and Irish unity with the maintenance of 
the Imperial connection, has stimulated Sinn Fein energy. 
The revolutionary temper must be brought to the explosion 
point lest it cool under the breath of sane compromise. But, 
unfortunately, Sinn Fein activity finds something of an 
excuse in the Government’s measures for the repression of 
alleged seditious activities. It is the classic Irish dilemma. 
Shall the Government pursue a policy of sanguine forbear- 
ance? That policy under Augustine Birrell facilitated the 
Easter insurrection of 1916. Even the most well-meaning 
of Governments might be tempted to believe that only a 
few weeks of firm control are justified, until the work of 
the Convention is given to the world. Yet as the strong 
hand comes down the ancient passions flare up higher. In 
this dilemma it would seem to be the wisest thing for the 
Government to give the most definite assurances it can 
muster of the approaching successful termination of the 
Convention’s labors. If that body itself, for example, 
were to issue a preliminary appeal to the Irish people, 
calling upon it not to frustrate the hope of genera- 
tions on the very threshold of success, the response might 
easily be such as to weaken at the same time the forces 
of insurrection and coercion. 


HE Convention of Small Nations, meeting in New 
York, has, as was to be expected, ended in a smash-up. 








Aside from the perfectly inevitable accusations on all sides 
of pro-Germanism, the result could not have been other- 
wise. A mere Homeric catalogue of names would be enough 
to prove the hopelessness of arriving at any conclusions 
in such a conference. Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, Armenia, 
Servia, Greece, Finland, Bohemia, Syria, Assyria, Cata- 
lonia, Wales, Scotland, India, Schleswig-Holstein, Poland, 
Ireland, Arabia, Abyssinia, China, Angora, are the names of 
a few of the little nations which were or should have been 
represented at the convention if it was to be at all represen- 
tative. But the long list gives fair notice to the world of 
some of the complexities to be faced when the final peace 
day comes. Colonel House and his assistants may be said 
to have their work cut out for them if they expect to come 
to the peace table with a ready-made solution for every na- 
tionalist problem. The final formula, of “love each other,” 
found by a contemporary novelist as the cure for all prob- 
lems, will not be sufficient. The wisdom of the serpent wil! 
scarcely meet all the demands of the occasion. 


HE report of the Royal Commission on Sugar, just 

published in England, ought to be of considerable in- 
terest to Mr. Hoover and his aides. The English commis- 
sion was appointed in August, 1914, to take charge of 
virtually all the United Kingdom’s sugar trade. It 
took over the entire sugar imports, raw and refined; 
in this way it obtained control of the whole supply 
and was able to force the English refiners to cut profits 
down to a pre-war basis, and brokers and wholesalers to 
be satisfied with minimal gains. Retail prices were kept 
in hand as much as possible, by publicity, by posting scales 
of retail prices and announcing that local conditions would 
not warrant, under any circumstances, an advance of more 
than one cent over these prices. As a result of this effi- 
cient administration, the wholesale price of refined sugar 
in December, 1916, was 32 cents the hundredweight under 
that of New York, although a part of this very sugar quoted 
was actually purchased in and exported from New York. 
To cap the climax, the Royal Commission shows a profit 
of $10,000,000 from its transactions, and this in spite of 
considerable losses due to submarine warfare. Here is a 
record English people have a right to be proud of, and one 
which our food regulators might emulate. 


LL eyes will be upon Wisconsin in her choosing of a 

successor to Senator Husting, and especially upon the 
Republican primary. If La Follette injects himself into 
the contest by his usual method of endorsing a candidate 
when he is not running, it will furnish a test of his strength 
at home as well as of the issue of pressing the war. The 
special election may present a novel alignment, in that 
there may be one or more anti-La Follette Progressive Re- 
publicans running against Gov. Philipp or some other con- 
servative. This would make it possible for former sup- 
porters of the Senator, who differ from him on the war 
issue, to voice their agreement with his general position 
and yet refuse to endorse him on the issue of the day. How 
firmly he has retained his hold upon the people of the 
State, regardless of party, is shown by the returns of last 
November, following his triumph in a primary in which it 
had been predicted that he would ignominiously fail. On 
the day that Hughes carried Wisconsin by 28,000 votes, 
La Follette polled the largest vote and the largest plurality 
that any candidate for President or Governor had received 
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since 1904, winning by a plurality of 164,000. That, of 
course, was in a very different political atmosphere from 
the one of to-day. 


RESIDENT WILSON’S full endorsement of the cam- 

paign for the adoption of the woman-suffrage Constitu- 
tional amendment in New York cannot fail to help that 
eause. It was good strategy on the part of the managers to 
ebtain this Presidential approval just before the suffrage 
parade on Saturday. The two things have the same end 
—to bring to the mind of the voters of this State the big 
issue upon which they must pass on November 6. Here is 
a great referendum submitted directly to the electors by 
the action of two Legislatures. It stands by itself. It has 
no immediate connection with the movement for a suf- 
frage amendment of the Federal Constitution. As Mr. 
Wilson said, the only effort that can be put forth just now 
is a State effort. The sole question at this moment is 
whether the Empire State shall, at the second time of asking, 
give the vote to women. 


**T DON’T yet know if the State Criminologist is a Demo- 

crat or Republican.” This utterance of Gov. Lowden 
is in such marked contrast with what has been coming 
out of Chicago for some years that it is only fair to the 
good name of Illinois to call attention to it. The circum- 
stances under which it was made recall the enlightened 
days of Hughes in New York and Wilson in New Jersey. 
The Governor of the State of Lincoln—and Lorimer—was 
addressing the State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions. Illinois, he declared, would both preserve her democ- 
racy and make herself efficient. How? Partly by “choosing 
heads of State charitable departments for ability rather 
than politics.” Illinois, in the opinion of her Governor, 
“wants a system in her charitable institutions whereby a 
young man or young woman who starts in at the bottom 
may one day hope to be head of the institution he or she 
is in.” This is one of the highest notes that have been 
struck by any important public official in a good while. 
Gov. Lowden’s words call for a step that should be urged 
with increasing insistence in every State. They do him 
special honor in being spoken at a moment when most 
Governors are occupied with laying stress upon national 
problems. 


HE American Association for the Taxation of Church 

Property illustrates the tendency of organizations to 
widen the basis of their propaganda until the point at issue 
is lost in the vast area of discussion. The Association 
announces a book, “Nature Suffrage,” which upholds “the 
right to live in harmony with the laws of nature.” This 
book identifies “the German politician,” Martin Luther, as 
the predecessor of the Kaiser, since his wars cost 18,000,000 
lives. Even to darken the door of a church, or rather “a 
Christian Temple of Idolatry,” is therefore “unpatriotic, 
and pro-German.” But Luther was not the original beget- 
ter of our woe. Neither England nor Germany would be 
groaning under a monarch to-day, nor would the Bible be 
corrupting Christendom, if only Huldah, a witch whom a 
royal commission consulted at Jerusalem upon the authen- 
ticity of the Mosaic Law, had not outdone all supreme courts 
by sustaining the statutes in question. Let King George 
be exiled, then, and all church property, “obtained through 
German fraud,” confiscated. 


N advisory voice for college and university faculties 

in the appointment of professors, and the privilege of 
appeal by a professor to a faculty committee before dis- 
missal, are getting to be regulations in various places. 
The trustees of the College of Wooster (O.), upon the 
unanimous request of the faculty, have unanimously adopted 
provisions for a Committee of Three on Teaching Staff 
and a Committee of Five on Tenure of Office. Nomina- 
tions by the president for appointment or promotion shall 
go to the trustees accompanied by the written opinions of 
the former committee, and before a member of the faculty 
may be dismissed or demoted, he shall be allowed to appeal 
to the Committee of Five, which shall sit with a similar 
committee from the trustees, the finding of the joint body 
to be made in writing to the trustees. A professor must 
be notified at least thirty days before the time when his 
removal is to be voted upon, and be furnished with the 
reasons for the contemplated action. The constitution pro- 
posed for the Ohio State University provides that the presi- 
dent shall be elected by the trustees “on nomination con- 
curred in by the Faculty Conference Committee,” and that 
professors shall be elected by the trustees on nomination 
by the president, “assisted” by a faculty committee. Tech- 
nically, these provisions do not go as far as the “advice 
and consent” conferred upon the United States Senate, but 
in practice they will usually amount to it. 


HE Barnard statue has at last stalked into the House 

of Commons, where, in answer to an interpellation 
from the floor, Sir Alfred Mond, First Commissioner of 
Works, emphatically stated that England refused to look 
a gift horse in the mouth. He maintained that his whole 
duty in the premises was to pay for the teaming, the der- 
ricks, the muscle-power requisite for the statue’s installa- 
tion—and to see that none of the bystanders got hurt. In 
other words, London is about as badly situated in this 
matter of monuments as New York. Any lot of people 
here with enough money at their disposal can come along 
and wish a Verdi marionette memorial or a baroque Fifty- 
ninth Street granite quarry on the city with compuratively 
little opposition. Only when somebody wants to give a 
grotesque away to some other city, like London, does any 
cry of protest arise. The suggestion is therefore now 
quite timely that a treaty be entered into with England, 
stating that only American monuments shall be hereafter 
erected in London and only English monuments in New 
York. In this manner both metropolises will be protected, 
London by New York’s art enthusiasts, New York by Lon- 
don’s lovers of the beautiful. Later on similar treaties 
could be entered into with all the Allies. 


ROM London comes the news that Barrie has again 

scored victory on the dramatic front with a new play. 
Of all established British authors, the father of Thrums 
has been almost the only one to maintain and enhance his 
reputation during the war. With the exception of one small 
lapse, he has gone on being himself, whimsical, fantastic, 
and human. He has not attempted to convert his elfin twin- 
kle into a thousand candle-power flaming arc just because 
great events seemed to demand it. On the contrary, he 
realized that the homely emotions, the quaint turns and 
twists of the individual spirit, would be more sharply out- 
lined in the glare of the world conflict. Physical circum- 
stances change, but not human nature. So he has gone on 
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along his kindly, indomitably optimistic way, ignoring hor- 
ror and atrocity, hoarse-breathing hate, and wide-eyed 
fury; has put the emphasis not on the scene of the con- 
flict, but on the homes and kindly ways of life men were 
fighting for; has consistently kept alight the fires of af- 
fection and domesticity for the men who dream of these 
things in the trenches. He has created a picture of a gen- 
tle civilization, guarding itself against the poison of 
fanaticism and bigotry, so that those who fight shall have 
something which is worth fighting for to come back to. In 
the end his may prove to have been the best rallying cry 
even of practical patriotism. 


NE assertion catches the eye in the latest report on 

education in the Philippines. “After examining and 
keeping a record of more than 1,000 enlisted men,” the 
medical superintendent of the Philippine Constabulary is 
quoted, “I firmly believe that the Filipino is a much larger 
man physically than he was eight or nine years ago, due 
no doubt to the training the younger generation has been 
and is receiving in the primary, intermediate, and high 
schools of the islands.” Ninety-five of every hundred 
pupils in the public schools now take part in an established 
athletic programme which includes baseball, track and field 
work, calisthenics, and group games. Indoor baseball is 
played not only in the Christian provinces, but through- 
out Mountain Province and the Moro region; dealers in 
athletic goods have found it hard to satisfy the demand 
for bats and balls. As for baseball itself, there are 1,555 
uniformed and completely equipped teams in the public 
schools. Medical service is also playing a prominent réle, 
for the Philippines have their “health campaigns,” their 
medical inspection of school children, and their school nurses 
and clinics. 


A Great Achievement 


HE immense success of the second Liberty Loan— 

for, in spite of what has been said of the “five-billion 
goal,” the fact remains that only $3,000,000,000 was defi- 
nitely asked for by the Treasury, and that everything in 
excess of that is oversubscription—adds a highly interest- 
ing chapter to the story of war finance. Both the 50 per 
cent. oversubscribed war loan of June and this subsequent 
achievement will always remain outstanding landmarks in 
the present war's history. 

That no European loan during the war has been over- 
subscribed at all is well enough known. The more inter- 
esting fact in the present situation is that the response 
to this loan has far exceeded the largest applications for 
any war loan, unless the British Government’s record of 
£988,706,000 cash subscriptions to last January’s loan (in 
American values, roughly $4,943,500,000) should be shown 
by our own complete returns to be the exception. 


The three important inferences which will be drawn from 
our second war loan are that the available wealth and re- 
sources of this country have not been overrated; that the 
people’s patriotism and readiness to sustain their Govern- 
ment have been greatly underrated, and that the people 
as a whole have had a useful and very necessary lesson in 
sound investment of their money. Of still greater political 
and international significance, perhaps, is the certainty that 


this financial achievement puts the seal on our new posi- 
tion as the leader in world finance. 

The question arises, as it did in the case of the billion- 
dollar and two-billion-dollar loans of the European bellig- 
erents in the first months of the war—Where did the money 
come from? The largest loan ever raised by the British 
Government in a single operation, up to the autumn of 1914, 
was the $300,000,000 placed in the third year of the Boer 
War. What were the sources of the $5,000,000,000 raised 
in its loan of last February? The largest loan ever sold 
for cash by the United States Government in a single opera- 
tion was the $198,000,000 Spanish War Loan of 1898; for 
the $829,000,000 “seven-thirties” of 1864 were on the mar- 
ket for continuous subscription during more than a year. 
Then how was the Government able, in a single month’s 
canvass, to tap such a reservoir of cash as $3,000,000,000 
last June and $4,000,000,000 or more last month? 

In the case of the European war loans, much was ex- 
plained by the veto placed by the Governments, early in 
the war, on all other issues of new securities. Such in- 
vestments of new capital had before the war reached as 
high a total as $1,300,000,000 in a single year, and practi- 
cally all of the capital which might otherwise have been 
thus invested was available for the war loan. No such pro- 
hibition has been put in effect on our own markets; but 
the process has been at work automatically, and extremely 
little in the way of new railway or industrial securities 
has been offered since we went to war. Now in 1916, in- 
cluding the foreign war loans, $1,984,000,000 of stocks and 
bonds issued for new capital had actually been listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. In so far as capital was 
accruing this year at the same rate as a year ago, the bulk 
of that sum would be available for the Liberty Loans. 

But even that, as the figures themselves show, is only 
a comparatively small part of the sum actually raised for 
the war loan of October. Where did the rest come from? 
The answer must in the main be the same as was made 
by Europe. Great capitalists and people of moderate means 
set in to draw down their idle bank balances to the lowest 
figure of safety. Instalments on the loans were met by 
foregoing customary pleasures or luxuries. 

Very many of the people who had usually reinvested their 
surplus profits in their business put such profits into the 
war loans, knowing that, if needed, they could borrow later 
on the security of the bonds themselves. When to this are 
added, first the immense total of actual currency which 
is needlessly hoarded by the people or carried in their 
pockets, and next the great amounts which might be pro- 
vided by borrowing from the banks on pledge of other 
investment securities already held (or on pledge of the 
war bonds themselves), it is easy enough to see how huge 
a reservoir of credit was being drawn upon. 

How long and how often can this process be repeated? 
When the war began, Wall Street and the economists thought 
they could answer that question, and their answer was not 
favorable. But the experience of England and Germany 
with their war loans has made the oracles cautious about 
predictions. England in the Napoleonic wars, our own peo- 
ple during the Civil War, and the French people when the 
indemnity loans of the Franco-Prussian War were raised, 
revealed the unsuspected capacity of the ready capital in a 
thrifty country. But the most extraordinary discoveries 
of all time were left for the present war; and we may have 
even more remarkable discoveries ahead of us. 
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National Loans and Municipal 
Elections 


HE second Liberty Loan has gone very much as all 
of us, financial experts or tyros, confidently expected 
it to go—in the good old American way. The breakaway 
amidst cheers, the prolonged jockeying around the track, 
and the heart-in-the-mouth rush for the tape are charac- 
teristic of the national temper. Why, knowing that it is 
always so with us, there nevertheless should be an interval 
of low spirits and doubt, is a psychological problem that 
is interesting without being important. Before the open- 
ing of the Loan one might have drawn up a complete time- 
schedule for the four weeks: so many days we shall be 
buoyant; on this date we shall begin to have our doubts; 
on this date we shall begin to be seriously alarmed; on 
this date we shall resort to frantic efforts; on this date 
we shall know that the Loan is safe, and now let us roll 
up a huge oversubscription! The two outstanding features 
of all our popular movements are general apathy and the 
rousing finish. What else is to be expected from a people 
which rises at the last possible moment and sprints for 
its trains, hangs back with its Christmas shopping, and 
storms the registration booths after sunset of the last day? 
But the peculiarities of the national temperament are 
not enough to explain our habit with loan campaigns and 
political campaigns. Nor yet will it do to ascribe it to the 
habit of sheer procrastination which is not exclusively 
American. We must take account of another fundamental 
human trait, the difficulty of framing a decision until the 
moment for action is at hand. When that moment arrives 
the mind fixes instinctively upon the basic issues and makes 
its choice. Up to then is the time for minor issues, judg- 
ments, spites, protests, prejudices, and eccentricities. In 
the second and third weeks of a Liberty Loan we feel jus- 
tified in withholding our subscriptions because we do not 
approve of the tone of Mr. Wilson’s last note; or because 
we dislike the tone of the British Foreign Secretary; or 
because we resent the Administration’s policy with regard 
to the I. W. W.; or because we disapprove of Mr. Burleson’s 
press policies; or because we feel Mr. Hoover does not 
think enough of the American consumer; or because the 
local authorities have been too harsh with the soap-box 
orators; or because Major-Gen. Bell has discriminated 
against Mr. Hillquit. In great measure these accumulated 
reasons for delay are sincere. But, in addition, we shrink 
from surrendering the luxury of sitting in judgment on 
so many men and things. Until we have signed our names 
to Mr. McAdoo’s subscription blanks we are his master; 
the moment after we are at his orders. 

Once the choice must be made, such subsidiary consid- 
erations disappear. The fundamental alternatives present 
themselves. Do you believe that the Government should 
have the means to prosecute a war to which it stands com- 
mitted? Then you subscribe, and President Wilson’s notes, 
Mr. Burleson, Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Hoover, and the British 
Foreign Secretary do not count. Do you believe that we 
ought not to go on with the war because it is unnecessary 
or because it was unwisely begun? Then you do not sub- 
scribe and, like Mr. Hillquit, you are consistent. Undoubt- 
edly, the attendant circumstances of a rousing finish to a 
Loan campaign help to drive away apathy. But at 





bottom it is something more than an instinct that brings 
action, it is the sane operation of the human judgment 
which in the moment of decision discards the non-essential 
and fixes upon fundamentals. 

From the happy consummation of the second Liberty 
Loan to a fortunate outcome for New York city on election 
day the leap is not so fantastic as may at first appear. In 
the contest between good government for the city and the 
ancient forces of evil we are now passing through the 
period of minor or non-essential issues. With the few days 
at our disposal we feel ourselves still at liberty to find 
fault with Mr. Mitchel and his Administration. We have 
the leisure to grieve over Mr. Mitchel’s inability or un- 
willingness to impress his personality on the great mass of 
citizens; his lack of judgment in picking his friends; his 
unnecessary concentration on national issues; his mis- 
taken policy in the matter of free speech on the street 
corners; his judgment in the matter of the West Side Im- 
provement, or the Court House, or the garbage plant on 
Staten Island. On one or all of these issues we claim the 
right to vote against Mr. Mitchel—until election day. On 
that day, or a little while before, these fragmentary griev- 
ances will vanish, and in the conscience of every good citi- 
zen the primal issue will emerge: Shall it be Mitchel or 
shall it be Tammany? Shall it be a consolidation of the 
conquests of good government painfully won through the 
years, or shall it be a relapse into the old squalors and in- 
iquities? The same response to fundamental duty which 
has made the Liberty Loan a success, which sent a quarter 
of a million voters to the registration booth in one day, 
will, we believe, speak out at the polls. 


Hillquit and the East Side 


HE Socialist candidate’s position is like that of the 

Tammany candidate and unlike Mr. Mitchel’s, in that 
a calculation of Mr. Hillquit’s possible vote starts with a 
solid nucleus. Tammany has the irreducible minimum of 
the “organization.” Mr. Hillquit has what is more vaguely 
described as the East Side. In his estimate of the Socialist 
strength, Mr. Henry Morgenthau substitutes the “Jewish 
vote” for the East Side, but the latter term is preferable, 
both because it corresponds more closely to the facts and 
because it is susceptible of something like a numerical ex- 
amination. Mr. Hillquit’s showing, then, depends on two 
factors: the East Side, and various classes of sentiment 
outside of that region. The most ardent view of the So- 
cialist candidate’s chances is summed up in the expression 
frequently heard that the East Side is for Hillquit to a 
man. A glance, therefore, at the importance of the East 
Side in the general voting population of the city and, sec- 
ondly, at the probabilities of a solid Hillquit vote within 
the East Side, may supply some hint of the Socialist 
strength on November 6. It is not the intention here to 
venture into the field of confident prophecy. 

The East Side Assembly districts under the old appor- 
tionment—the boundaries have been recently altered and 
so are not available for comparison—were the following: 
Manhattan and Bronx—3d, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 12th, 20th, 
22d, 24th, 26th, 34th; Brooklyn—4th, 6th, 19th, 21st, 23d. 
Queens and Richmond have no specific East Side. In the 
Mayoralty election of 1913, these East Side districts cast 
a vote of 130,000 in a total vote for the city of 625,000, 
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or slightly less than 21 per cent. Since 1918 the only nota- 
ble infiltration of the East Side has been in the Washing- 
ton Heights section, comprising the Twenty-third Assem- 
bly District, though that district is as yet far from typi- 
cally East Side. Elsewhere the shifting of population has 
been from one East Side section to another—that is, from 
lower Manhattan and Harlem to the Bronx and the Browns- 
ville section of Brooklyn. In the Call the East Side Agi- 
tation Committee has announced that it has a complete 
list of the 40,000 voters in “the districts.” The reference 
is probably to the solid block of six districts south of 23d 
Street, which cast almost exactly 40,000 votes for all parties 
in 1913. Considering that this year there may be polled 
as many as 50,000 votes more than four years ago, these 
figures reveal no striking increase in the relative impor- 
tance of the East Side vote all over the city. Certainly 
that vote is less than 25 per cent. of the city vote, and 
probably nearer to 20 per cent. At the coming election, 
therefore, we may estimate the East Side vote at about 
155,000. 


What part of this vote of 155,000 should be assigned to 
Hillquit? “The East Side to a man” for the Socialist can- 
didate may be dismissed as rhetoric. No conceivable revo- 
lution can produce that result. Even in Bolsheviki Petro- 
grad the “bourgeois” parties have made a fair showing. 
it certainly is no injustice to Mr. Hillquit’s chances to 
take the recent Mayoralty primary election in Buffalo with 
its extraordinary increase in the Socialist vote. In one 
»f the Buffalo districts the Socialist vote doubled the joint 
vote of the other parties. In three or four other districts 
it had a majority. Assign to Hillquit for the East Side 
districts a range from two-thirds of the whole vote to some- 
thing less than one-half, with an average of 50 per cent., 
and his East Side poll in all the boroughs should be between 
75,000 and 80,000. The rest of his vote in the city must 
‘ome from other sources—the Socialists elsewhere, the anti- 
war element, the element which will protest against un- 
democratic press policies at Washington, and the element 
which Mr. Morgenthau euphemistically describes as “men 
whose motives cannot be explained.” How large that non- 
East Side vote will be we do not venture to predict. The 
essential thing is to keep in mind the proportion of the 
East Side to the city as a whole. 

Our mention of Buffalo may be seized upon by Hillquit 
partisans as the basis of another kind of calculation, which 
omits special consideration of the East Side. Buffalo, so 


the argument would be, has shown a Socialist increase 
from about 2,500 votes in the last preceding election to 
nore that 14,000 votes, or an increase of five and a half 
times. The same ratio would send up the Socialist vote 


in this city from the 31,000 votes cast for Benson in 1916 
to about 170,000 for Hillquit; a most notable showing, 


ut plainly indicating that the next Mayor will not be a 
Socialist. The example of Buffalo, however, will bear fur- 
ther investigation. In the first place, it is not sound mathe- 
matical reasoning that the same radical fluctuations re- 


vealed in a community of about 90,000 voters will affect 
a mass of voters seven times as large. In the second place, 
the Buffalo vote of 2,500, used for comparison with the 
recent remarkable increase, was, for some reason or other, 
far below the normal Socialist vote in Buffalo. Thus in 
1912 Buffalo gave to the Socialist candidate for Governor 
4,400 votes, while New York city gave him 26,500. If 
New York city shows the same ratio in November, it will 
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give Hillquit six times the 14,000 votes recently polled in 
Buffalo, or about 85,000. Between this Buffalo index for 
the year 1912 and the Buffalo index of the recent election 
for 170,000 votes we may look for the Socialist vote on 
November 6. 


Russian Cross Currents 


HE decision of the Kerensky Government to remove the 

capital to Moscow was announced a fortnight ago for 
the “very near future.” A fortnight is hardly time enough 
for the execution of so elaborate a task, yet there is sig- 
nificance in the fact that after that first brief announce- 
ment the subject seems to have dropped out of sight. Was 
the sudden decision brought about by the looming up of 
the German peril in the Baltic, and has it been postponed 
by the apparent check which the German fleet has suffered? 
Or did the Provisional Government think to make use of 
the opportunity to escape from the Bolsheviki influence 
in the capital? Whatever may have been the reason, mili- 
tary or political, second thought has probably suggested 
the disadvantages of such a step short of absolute mili- 
tary necessity. For Kerensky and all the forces of mod- 
eration to migrate to Moscow would have been to put Petro- 
grad under the complete domination of the extremists and 
open up a horizon of tragic possibilities—national disrup- 
tion, civil war perhaps, Kronstadt and the fleet submitting 
to the Germans, Finland abandoned. The sacrifice will 
be made if no other way offers to keep up the semblance 
of a Government. Fortunately, there are good reasons for 
believing that the situation, neither external nor internal, 
is grave enough to compel the step. 

The behavior of the Russian fleet in the Gulf of Riga 
has been one encouraging feature. Let it be recalled that 
precisely in the fleet and at Kronstadt the Bolsheviki in- 
fluence has been at its strongest. From Kronstadt have 
come the sailor contingents which have played a leading 
part in the Maximalist “demonstrations” in the streets 
of the capital. It was Kronstadt which proclaimed its 
“secession” in July. Among the crews of the battleships, 
the disappearance of all discipline has been repeatedly 
marked by atrocious massacres of commanding officers. 
If a refusal to fight was to be expected anywhere, it would 
be in the Baltic fleet more even than in the armies. Such 
considerations may have dictated the decision to transfer 
the Government to Moscow. Yet the Baltic fleet gave bat- 
tle with a spirit of determination and a resourcefulness 
which, Kerensky has since declared, he would be happy to 
see paralleled in the armies. Perhaps the reason was that 
the fleet was on the “defensive,” a form of warfare which 
even the Bolsheviki justify. Perhaps the crisis was suf- 
ficiently acute to make a dent even in Bolsheviki theory, 
and extremists discovered their human limitations in a 
moment of imminent danger. At any rate, every day that 
finds the Government still at Petrograd strengthens the 
hope that the reunion of all the revolutionary parties, to- 
wards which Kerensky has been striving with magnificent 
persistence, may yet be brought about. 

One event, to be sure, militates against such a consum- 
mation. At the very first meeting of the Provisional Par- 
liament the Bolsheviki proclaimed their hostility to the 
Coalition Government and left the assembly with the ex- 
pressed intention of summoning the “proletariat” to a strug- 
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gle for the reconquest of its liberties and power, men- 
aced by the “autocrat” Kerensky. This threat may carry 
the most serious implications. It may mean open war. 
There is discussion of an exact date, November 2, set for 
the Bolsheviki uprising. But until the tragic fact comes 
to contradict us, it is possible to put another interpreta- 
tion on the challenge flung down by Lenine’s lieutenants. 
It may be that the fight to which they summon the Coun- 
cils of Workers and Soldiers is not insurrection, but agi- 
tation. For this the field is open in the approaching elec- 
tions to the Constituent Assembly, which have been set 
for November 25. It is not likely that the extremists of 
Petrograd will set up their own authority against this 
ultimate expression of the nation’s will. Nevertheless, we 
cannot dismiss the possibility that if the Bolsheviki see 
no chance of controlling the Constituent Assembly, they may 
venture upon violent means and create a state of disorder. 
Short of armed opposition by the extremists of Petro- 
grad, the Constituent Assembly holds out to Russia the 
promise of a near approach to that unity for which Keren- 
sky and the moderate elements of all parties have been la- 
boring. The history of the Revolution from the first day 
has shown that fanaticism may gain the ascendency for 
a limited time and in limited sectors, but that when all 
Russia speaks out it is with the voice of reason and re- 
straint. The Petrograd Council of Workers and Soldiers 
has succumbed to the Bolsheviki; but when the Soviets 
of the whole country were brought together they became, 
and have remained, a force for moderation. Dissatisfied 


with such a state of affairs, the extremists clamored for 


a Democratic Conference, and the Democratic Conference 
after a few days of uncertainty spoke out for moderation. 
Throwing over the Democratic Conference the extremists 
demanded the establishment of a Provisional Parliament; 
the Parliament came, and immediately the Bolsheviki found 
themselves outnumbered, and bolted. If precedent counts 
for anything, the Constituent Assembly will be a force 
against fanaticism, and perhaps its ultimate cure. 


Substitutes for Sugar 


“T° HE shortage in sugar, while it is likely to prove tem- 
porary only, comes as a warning of what may happen 
with various commodities if the war lasts a year or two 
longer; and it has come, moreover, in regard to a food- 
stuff in their fondness for which Americans are excelled 
only by the English and the Danes. Our women and chil- 
dren dote on candy; everybody in summer drinks sweetened 
soda water; lumps of sugar go into nearly every cup of 
coffee and tea, though epicures and doctors tell us these 
beverages are better and far less harmful without sugar; 
while our universal custom—not practiced in Europe—of 
breakfasting on sweetened cereals accounts for a large share 
of the ten billion pounds of sugar we consume every year. 
That we eat too much sugar, in one form or another, is 
certain; and if the war decreases the consumption, it will 
have so much to its credit. Most of the sugar we eat is 
made of cane or beets, and dietitians tell us—what many 
of us know from painful experience—that cane and beet 
sugar digest very slowly, irritating the mucous membrane of 
the alimentary tract and causing various gastric disorders, 
with their attendant complications and discomforts. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that sugar is one of the most 


important ingredients of our diet. Dr. Wiley, who latel) 
raised a warning voice against our excessive indulgence in 
sweets—as many have done before him—ad.nits in his 
book on “Foods and Their Adulteration” that “sugar is 
a quick-acting food and therefore is especially valuable to 
relieve exhaustion. It is particularly useful for soldiers 
on a forced march or for people engaged in any extraor- 
dinary effort.” 

It is well, therefore, that our soldiers in France, as wel! 
as their allies, should have all the sugar they want. Their 
toilsome lives will help them digest it more readily. We 
can easily spare them half of what we might normally eat, 
and be all the better for it. We can even spare them more 
than half if we will make use of various substitutes for 
cane and beet sugar. There are plenty of them; substitutes 
which are more digestible than the white sugars we now 
use and very much more delectable, because they are fra 
grant and aromatic as well as sweet. This is the case, 
for instance, with maple sugar, which retains the delicious 
flavors that the refining process removes from the product 
of sugar-cane. For similar reasons, honey 1s much more 
agreeable to the palate than white sugar; it is the nectar 
of flowers, retaining much of their exquisite and varied 
fragrance. In the good old times it was the universal 
sweetener, and at present it is used far more than most 
persons know; manufacturers of fancy biscuits buy it by) 
the carload, and housekeepers would buy it by the gallon 
if they knew how much more luscious are cakes flavored 
with honey than those that are simply sweetened with sugar 
A confectioner on Fifth Avenue has in his window speci 
mens of war-time cakes made without white sugar. Such 
cakes are best for peace-time, too. At present only $20,000,- 
000 worth of honey is annually raised in the United States 
California alone could easily raise more than that amount. 
Besides being sweet, this flower nectar has great nutritive 
value, a teaspoonful being the equivalent of an egg. 

Among the most accessible sweeteners to be used in place 
of sugars are the delicious ripe fruits which just at present 
are glutting our markets, many of them as sweet and flavor- 
some as honey—melons, pears, peaches, grapes, apples, 
bananas, plums. Why not eat these very perishable—and 
very cheap—delicacies with our breakfast cereals, saviny 
the sugar for export to our allies? Many thousands of 
tons could be rescued in this way alone. Fruit sugars, in 
stead of being, like cane sugars, indigestible, are, on the 
contrary, the most digestible of all things, being absorbed 
at once without having to undergo an elaborate process 
lasting three or four hours. Bananas, as ordinarily eaten, 
are an exception; but not if eaten when fully ripe. The 
banana contains 20 per cent. starch, which, in the process 
of ripening, is converted into sugar. The dried or “fig” 
bananas, which are a recent delectable addition to our 
dietary, are much richer still in sugar. So are dates, which 
contain 30 per cent. of sugar. Formerly looked on, here 
and in Europe, as a mere delicacy, like candy, they are now 
used more and more in the kitchen in the making of cakes 
and confectionery. For children they are far better than 
candy; even infants of two, to whom sugar is forbidden, 
can eat them with impunity and benefit. 

Seeded raisins also (a pound of which equals in food 
value a pound of beef or a pound of bread) can be used 
in a hundred recipes, as partial or complete substitutes 
for sugar. As for fresh grapes, the sweet California varie- 
ties contain 16 or more per cent. of sugar. A pound a day 
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would include all the sweets one needs. The two most 
delicious varieties of them, the Muscatel and the seedless, 
are unfortunately out of season now; but the sweet Malagas 
and other varieties remain in great abundance and at a 
very reasonable price. The most saccharine of them all, 






the seedless, which is literally as sweet as honey, grows 
in the rankest profusion and could doubtless be made to 
yield in superabundance a cheap fruit sugar far more diges- 
tible as well as much more delicious than refined cane and 
beet sugars. 


Lord Northcliffe, Benetactor 


RESIDENT WILSON has at last been caught up with 
and overruled—naturally by one much wiser than him- 


self. Lord Northcliffe has set the American nation and the 
world aright. “The American people,” he says, “are not 
fighting to make the world safe for democracy, but to make 
the world safe for themselves.” It was, he assures us, 


“self-interest, self-preservation, and self-respect” which 
sent us Americans into the war; it was “not an abstract 
fondness for democratic as opposed to autocratic govern- 
ment,” and, above all, it was “not sympathy with any other 
nation,” not even Belgium nor France. It is thus, in his 
most learned tone, that our British Resident Commissioner 
—we had almost said resident schoolmaster—brings to 
earth the whole elaborate structure which Mr. Wilson 
erected by the lofty idealism of his war message and his 
reply to the Pope. Lord Northcliffe always knows better 
than statesmen what a nation is about or ought to be about 

~vide Asquith, Kitchener, Edward Grey. Mr. Wilson will, 
we are sure, take this noble Warwick’s rebuke to heart and 
give us soon a revised interpretation of American war mo- 
tives and policy. 

While we wait for this correction from the White House, 
has it not become plain of late just why it is that the bless- 
ing of a Northcliffe to guide our national destinies has 
been bestowed upon us? It is surely not necessary now 
to venture a guess as to what his presence on this side of 
the water means. It is evident that Northcliffe is to be 
to us what Cromer was to Egypt, the supervisor of our 
destinies, and chief press agent for England besides. This, 
it is apparent, it was not his intention to become so soon, 
for before he came to us in mid-June he said, “I am not 
going on a speech-making or banqueting tour. I propose 
taking offices downtown in New York where I can confer 
on the many business interests involved in the British 
and Allied missions.” At first his policy was one of com- 
parative silence. But evidently other things besides the 
President’s utterances have not gone to his liking, and so 
he has had to adopt a new line of action. Now, hardly a day 
passes without some warning, some admonition, or some 
bit of education from the head of the British business mis- 
sion. Patriotically throwing to the winds his self-denying 
ordinance, he is speaking freely and graciously, on Tuesday 
last in Chicago, on Wednesday in St. Louis before the 
Chamber of Commerce, on Thursday in Kansas City, on 
Friday in Ohio. His large dinners to our editors are the 
talk of newspaperdom. Well-syndicated throughout the coun- 
try, there appeared in September an unofficial series of 
articles on America in the war. When he does not have 
a speaking engagement or an article in a magazine, an in- 
terview suffices. Plainly, an extremely serious condition of 
affairs has induced Lord Northcliffe to absent himself from 
his New York office, and to devote himself to steering our 
country to its proper course. 

Only a superficial perusal of those utterances suffices to 
reveal how deep is his dissatisfaction with conditions as 


they are. Our newspapers, he tells us, are “presenting the 
news of the war in an erroneous manner,” to which is 
doubtless due the fact that we do not realize that the war 
is “only just begun,” that “we are only at the very beginning 
of this strange and mysterious thing that is passing over 
the world.” It is not, however, one war “but a series of 
wars which the Allies are fighting,” and a realization of 
this is evidently lacking here. Again, an understanding of 
the immensity of the struggle is wanting. Not, he added, 
that it is “my business to criticise or even advise in this 
matter. I merely wish to indicate a joint in our armor 
which an unscrupulous and unsleeping enemy is sure to 
attack.” Similarly, when he reproved the failure of the 
Liberty Loan managers to reach the farmers or to make 
the “practical appeal” strong enough, it was merely indi- 
cating another joint in our armor. 

Still a third joint, and a seriously gaping one, lies behind 
the statement of Mr. Hurley, the head of our Shipping 
Board, that we shall have 6,000,000 tons afloat by 1918. Mr. 
Hurley is a donkey or worse. “I see,” says Lord North- 
cliffe, “no signs of such tonnage in 1918. I do not 
see the signs of that bridge across the Atlantic without 
which all this recruiting, all this enthusiasm, all this manu- 
facturing will be null and void. Therefore I urge you, I 
entreat you, to believe that your army without transports 
will be valueless.” Returning to this subject on another 
occasion, he says: “Remember that the army principally 
menaced off the coast of France is the American army. I 
do not believe that any substantial progress has been made 
in stopping submarine depredations.” 

This naturally aroused some indignation at home. But 
when Lord Northcliffe becomes an official knight errant, 
what cares he for the feelings of his associates in the Gov- 
ernment of England whom he can make and unmake at 
will? He does not hesitate to declare that the official weekly 
statistics of the British Admiralty as to the U-boat sink- 
ings are misleading, “entirely misleading’—thereby will- 
ingly giving more delightful comfort to the Kaiser and von 
Tirpitz than some Americans have given who for their 
rashness are reconsidering in jail. No jail yawns for 
Northcliffe; nor can such a false cry of aiding the enemy 
padlock his lips. The Westminster Gazette may rave and 
declare that “if Lord Northcliffe has a case against the 
Government he should make it privately to the Govern- 
ment and not shout it aloud in the American press,” North- 
cliffe is not to be caught thus. With him it is “Fiat veritas, 
ruat celum.” When it comes to the question of plain 
speaking, Americans may well recall that he holds—with 
Morris Hillquit and others—the view that since for months 
“your people have been reading about the spilling of blood,” 
“this constant diet of war is sure to bring about an inter- 
nal upheaval [fin America]. The American Revolutionary 
War was the precursor of the French Revolution.” No one 
can remember that this last bit of wisdom was given us as 
far back as 1915 and fail to see the fitness of the bestowal, 
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only the other day, upon this volunteer saviour of ours of 
an LL.D. by the University of Rochester. We must not fail 
to recompense adequately this sublimated press agent, who 
is also a prophet of the evils that are to befall us when the 
war ends. 

It is a matter of regret, therefore, that thousands of 
Americans are so benighted as to believe that Lord North- 
cliffe, so widely known as the Hearst of the British Press, is 
not the best equipped man to advise us as to national policy, 
whether by principles or past policies or newspaper reputa- 
tion. Even some newspaper men are beginning to ask us 
whether Lord Northcliffe should not soon be admitted to a 
seat at our Cabinet table in Washington. Overlooking the 
great and unselfish service he is rendering, they insinuate 
that he left England to influence our press just when he 
was getting into dangerously hot water at home, when his 
high-minded attacks upon Kitchener and Haldane and As- 
quith and Viscount Grey were being more than ever re- 
sented by the ignorant. They appear to believe that his 
being taken on by the Government to serve as “an Am- 
bassador of the Truth” to the United States was a clever 
Lloyd George expedient to preserve his Government from 
the kind of treatment which Mr. Asquith’s received at 
Northcliffe’s hands and a happy way of overriding Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice in Washington without actually recalling him. 
These Americans even affected to rejoice when a report 
came across seas, now happily denied, that Northcliffe was 
to spend the winter at home. They strive to weaken his 
usefulness as a prophet by pointing out that in 1909 he was 
certain that the protection campaign in England would 
be a complete success, and that just before the Home Rule 
bill passed he asserted that it never would pass. They fail 
to take into account that, like some of our most exalted 
statesmen, he has been on both sides of almost every ques- 
tion, and can, therefore, show equal enthusiasm for free 
trade and for protection; that he tempers the vigor, or 
rather violence, of his attacks upon people and things ac- 
cording to the character of his mediums, the Daily Mail 
being naturally less kid-gloved than the London Times. 

These doubters are even mean enough to go back to the 
recent Atlantic Menthly article wherein Lord Northcliffe’s 
journalistic methods are set forth in striking likeness to 
what we know as Hearstism; they do not stop at recalling 
the lottery devices upon which Lord Northcliffe founded 
his original journalistic successes. And they keep repeat- 
ing that they do not wish a man who has done so much 
to degrade—for which they should say popularize—the 
politics and journalism of England to mould the opinion of 
democratic America, believing that we have troubles enough 
with our own journalists without importing others. They 
profess even to fear that his newspaper trust may be ex- 
tended to America, recalling the statement of J. L. Garvin, 
of the London Observer, that “behind the national scenes 
Lord Northcliffe has a kind of irresponsible despotism that 
no man ought to be allowed by any sane man to possess 
The thing is appalling. No meat trust or other trust against 
which Americans ever revolted could compare in reach and 
danger with this press trust.” 

But, of course, they forget to point out that Northcliffe 
has sailed triumphantly on to complete financial and politi- 
cal success while the Garvins and Gardiners, his critics, are 
in a more or less impotent minority. Success in his chosen 
line of activity is surely the only test that need be made 
of an ambassador of good-will to the United States. Who 
ean question that he will bring to his task a fine ethical 


quality, that he is well fitted by years of experience 
with things American to lead us in the way that we should 
go, to lift some of the burdens off President Wilson's 
shoulders by formulating our national policies? We be- 
lieve that it will only be a short time before he will take 
the administration of our War Department in hand, as he 
has the Shipping Board; before he will decide for us 
whether we shall fight for Alsace-Lorraine, and in general 
shape for us our attitude towards the peace and the new 
world that are sure to be. Shall we not yet be hailing him 
as our own chief guide in the revolution which is to come 
and as—who knows?—the first President of England? 
ADMIRER 


The Reconstructive Spirit 


of the War 


ETTER than ever before, even than in those early days 

when the South did not reach further south than 
Georgia, North and South are now united. The fusing 
together of the whole nation had ever been the wish and 
dream of its greatest leaders, a wish equally strong in 
the heart of Lincoln of Illinois and of Washington of Vir- 
ginia. This wish has been realized. Even at the worst 
moments of the Great Conflict North and South respected 
each other; for it was a conflict between men with hearts. 
Now they love each other; and no more touching sight 
could be imagined than the enthusiastic reception accorded 
the other day in Washington to the Confederate veterans, 
among whom, marching as one of them, was the universally 
beloved and admired Chief Justice of the United States. 

Answering the call of the South many nations are rep- 
resented at this hospitable board.* All of them, like North 
and South, have had their days of hard-contested conflicts, 
and like North and South they now stand united in an 
immense array from antipodes to antipodes; like North 
and South they ever respected and now they love each 
other. In the world war they have enlisted under the ban- 
ner of Justice. The sight is awe-inspiring; the story of 
the world offers nothing like it. 

Whom and what are they fighting with that ardor and 
singleness of purpose? Is it a Government, a race, a creed, 
a nation? In truth, it is none of these. What they fight is 
treachery, perjury, falsehood, corruption, bestiality, tyranny, 
the meanness of people who destroy for no other reason than 
that they have the power to do so, who cannot see some- 
thing clean without polluting, ruining, or killing it, a 
church, a girl, a child, a family hearth. With such men, 
so disposed, of whatever race or creed, and until they un- 
dergo a thorough mental change, no understanding is pos- 
sible, and no discussion is of any good. But there is no 
need of any discussion; whether “might” makes “right,” 
in accordance with their monstrous saying, is of no im- 
portance, for we who to-day stand united possess both 
right and might. 

Their most stubborn philosophers should be set a-think- 
ing by what the world sees now: It is the fact, more and 
more obvious, from month to month, from year to year, 
that we were defending “right” which has caused the in- 
crease of our might, those constant additions to our ranks, 
in which North and South, East and West, are mingled; 


*The dinner of the Southern Congress given at the Hotel Astor on October 16 
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and the decisive addition has come to us in the present year 
through the entrance of the United States into the war. 

The material value of your support is immense, the moral 
value even greater. In his appeal to the American people, 
in April last, the President was able to say: “There is not 
a single selfish element, so far as I can see, in the cause 
we are fighting for. We are fighting for what we believe 
and wish to be the rights of mankind and for the future 
peace and security of the world.” In the same spirit your 
ancestors and mine fought in that local war of Inde- 
pendence which gave birth to your nation, a forerunner of 
that general war of Independence in which the cause of 
Liberty throughout the world is now at stake. 

The havoc wrought by that Power of Evil which we 
are fighting has been terrific; we shall so manage, all of 
us, that it will be unable ever to work such ruin again. 
But the destruction accomplished is unexampled. In peace- 
ful, industrial, noble-minded, great-hearted Belgium, a coun- 
try that has won the admiration of the whole world with 
the single exception of the Power of Evil, there are now 
50,000 houses destroyed; the dead cannot be counted. The 
same with Servia, the same with France; wherever the 
Barbarian has set foot, all is ruin. One of the most beau- 
tiful, fertile, and industrial spots in the world, Northern 
France, is now barren; no houses, no inhabitants, no trees; 
time and care have been taken to destroy tools, to destroy 
the humble furniture; the place of some villages is marked 
only by heaps of crumbled stones; life and the Power of 
Evil cannot exist together. 

From Belfort to the sea extends that long line held with 
an equal fervor by the French, the British, and the Bel- 
gians, a moving line, which the enemy is unable to dent, 
and which we are slowly pushing to where it must reach 
and remain forever; a line which is the site of innumerable 
deeds of valor, some of which were performed in the earliest 
days of the war by young American aviators. A via sacra 
we call this line; not forgetting that the via sacra of old 
was lined with sepulchres. 

The number of our dead is probably equal if not superior 
to one-third of the total American population during the 
war of Independence; the number of casualties surpasses 
the whole of that population. But I am glad to add that 
the number of French soldiers at present in the field is 
equal also to that total population. 

The enemy has his cities uninjured, his factories work- 
ing, his territory not yet invaded, his pride, judging at 
least from the talk of his leaders, intact. But not for the 
world would we exchange with him; no comparison is 
possible between our losses and his; ours material, his 
moral. He stands condemned in the eyes of the world; 
the fate which he has chosen and which is in store for 
him is that of the pariah. 

An immense reconstruction will be needed especially by 
those nations who have fought the enemy on their own 
soil; problems of all sorts will confront them. We are 
full of confidence. You of the South have solved your prob- 
lems with a mastery everybody acknowledges and admires. 
We shall solve ours. We have done it before. We have 


survived the miseries of the Hundred Years’ War; and the 
miseries, much worse, of the civil and religious wars of 
the sixteenth century, when it seemed that the end of France 
was at hand. But on the morrow we had the splendid times 
of Henry IV, Richelieu, and Louis XIV. 

It is in the race, our alertness is lined with patience; 





our wit ballasted with reason. One of the American corre- 
spondents earliest allowed near the front after the battle 
of the Marne describes a totally deserted and ruined vil- 
lage, in which, however, he discovered a poor woman who 
had identified the remains of her former house; two smal! 
children of hers were playing among the stones. She had 
found somehow pieces of linen which had been part of the 
family store; she had washed them and, in the solitude 
of the place, was stretching them in the sun to dry: her 
humble, patient, prompt work was the very emblem of 
reconstruction. 

The problems will be many; we shall talk them over with 
you. There will be a material reconstruction, and an in- 
ward one. Your inventive and liberal mind, and ours which 
is also inventive and liberal, will work together. The fail- 
ure of the enemy must be an example which shall dis- 
courage imitation; but we too must try to be an example of 
well-governed, self-possessed, strong, and happy libera! 
countries. 

One of our advantages in liberal countries is the free 
play of individualism that allows each man to reach 
his fullest development. One of our dangers is an indi- 
vidualism which, if not voluntarily checked by each of us, 
deviates into egotism, and an egotist is a tyrant. A land 
of egotists, whatever the form of government, is a land 
of tyrants. We hate tyranny, that one as much as any 
other: we cannot hate it too much, for upon the amount 
of disinterestedness and good-will towards others which 
will be part of our every-day life (the life of the poor as 
well as of the rich, for both can become egotists and 
tyrants), depend the continued progress and success of 
our democratic experiment. The odds are in our favor; 
all those nations whose sons have given, or been ready to 
give, their lives for a noble idea, will never allow their 
hearts to dry up and will never centre on themselves their 
care and interest. 

Nothing more promising has been seen in that line than 
what is taking place here since the United States entered 
the great conflict: those appeals from the President, from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, from that man of wisdom 
and strength, Mr. Hoover, asking the people at large kindly 
to do this or abstain from that. There is no law, no obli- 
gation, no threat, no penalty; but, understand, it is in the 
interest of people who are fighting three thousand miles 
away, in the interest of an idea: please, deprive yourselves, 
eat less wheat, plant gardens, save the merest trifles. And, 
behold, all respond to the appeals; savings of immense 
value are realized; even the merest children act as they 
are desired to; all do so of their own free will, they have 
hearts which understand. 

Our ideal, the one which makes us work together as a 
unit, was defined long ago in this piece of ancient ad- 
vice, recently quoted by one of the great New York papers: 
“Never value anything as profitable to thyself which shall 
compel thee to break thy promise, to lose thy self-respect, 
to hate any man, to suspect, to curse, to act the hypocrite, 
to desire anything which needs walls and curtains.” So 
spoke eighteen centuries ago one who was worthy to be 
the President of a modern republic, and who, though an 
Emperor, was no Kaiser, Marcus Aurelius. 

We trust in the future; it belongs to men of good-will; 
your country is full of them, ours too. 

J. J. JUSSERAND 
French Ambassador to the United States 
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Christmas Books for Soldiers 


N our issue of last week we called attention to an enter- 

prise, started in England directly after the beginning 
of the war, which succeeded in placing a vast number of 
pooks at the disposal of the soldiers at the front. The 
range of the soldiers’ interests was shown to be unexpect- 
edly wide. It is clear from this exhibit that the comfort 
brought to the trenches and hospitals by books is one 
which should not be permitted to lapse through indiffer- 
ence on the part of those at home. The Christmas season 
js approaching, as the Government reminds us by the an- 
nouncement that remembrances in order to reach our men 
in France by Christmas day must be posted not later than 
November 15. Among the Christmas gifts, books will, we 
trust, not be neglected. Their value, both as diversion 
and as edification, it is unnecessary to emphasize here, as 
England’s experiment has made this amply clear. It is 
odd, perhaps, to think of American youths turning seri- 
ously to books for recreation, so accustomed are we to pic- 
ture them in their reading moments deep in pictorial 
magazines and supplements. Yet friends of soldiers at 
the front may safely hazard a broad choice of volumes. 
For one thing, the routine of trench life will leave much 
time to be filled in, and, too, a crisis like this world war 
may very likely give a serious twist to young men’s minds 
which they would not experience otherwise. Let “light 
reading” be sent to the trenches by all means, yet we are 
certain that works of solid merit, whenever written, will 
find their grateful readers. 


N calling special attention to our men in France we are 

not forgetting the cantonments about the country whose 
desire for reading must also be satisfied. Here the libraries 
have already begun to be of much service. How great 
is the need and how manful the effort to supply it is re- 
vealed by a report from Mr. Burton E. Stevenson, head 
of the public library at Chillicothe, Ohio, the site of Camp 
Sherman. He has issued a call for books and periodicals 
and draws a glowing picture of the library working with 
might and main to circulate its volumes among the sol- 
diers. In these camps Christmas gifts of books would not 
only afford pleasure to the recipients, but would in all prob- 
ability become a part of circulating libraries and thus give 
amusement and consolation to many. Here is a rich oppor- 
tunity which should not be neglected. 


The Controversy at Colorado 
College 


TU THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: The academic controversy at Colorado College, which 
has at last become public, is of exceptional interest in sev- 
eral respects. It presents a situation fortunately unparal- 
leled in any college upheaval which has been brought to pub- 
lic notice. It offers alarming proof of how far a college in 
good standing may be, not merely from ideal academic free- 
dom, but from the most elementary liberty of conscientious 
action in accordance with universally accepted and conven- 
tional standards. It gives impressive warning of a danger 
more than once pointed out in the columns of the Nation— 


the danger of entrusting the destinies of our colleges and 
universities largely or entirely to wealthy business men and 
lawyers associated with them. Finally, it casts a most un- 
pleasant suspicion upon the zealous professions of high 
ethical standards and Christian ideals upon which institu- 
tions of the class of Colorado College have been accustomed 
to rely so largely in their appeals for public support. 

It is perhaps worth noting that Colorado College enjoys 
the benefits of the Carnegie Foundation; that it has had 
since 1904 a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa; and that it is one 
of the five Western institutions which have an exchange ar- 
rangement with Harvard. In its annual “campaigns” for 
students and in its public and official pronouncements gen- 
erally, it has always strongly emphasized its distinctively 
Christian character. The board of trustees consists entirely 
of business men, bankers, and lawyers, most of them men of 
wealth. There is not a clergyman, a doctor, a teacher, or an 
editor on the board. New members are elected only by the 
board itself; no outside authority has any power of elec- 
tion or nomination. The alumni have recently asked for 
representation, submitting with their request a report based 
on a careful study of alumni representation in other col- 
leges; but the request has not been granted. The trustees 
replied in substance that they were too busy with other 
matters to give due consideration to the question at pres- 
ent. As the Colorado Springs Evening Telegraph, the 
mouthpiece of the trustees, remarks in a recent editorial, 
“Colorado College is a private institution, its administration 
is left to the trustees, and they alone are responsible for its 
material and spiritual welfare.” The manner in which they 
have regarded this responsibility may be suggested by the 
question which one of them is reported to have put to a 
professor in another institution: “Why can’t you run a col- 
lege as if it were a copper mine?” 

The trustees have been giving the copper-mine theory a 
practical test. On July 8, 1917, at the beginning of a meet- 
ing of faculty and trustees called nominally to discuss cer- 
tain matters in controversy, Dean Edward S. Parsons and 
Prof. Guy H. Albright were called before a committee of 
trustees in an inner room and told that they had “permis- 
sion to resign.” At the meeting that followed the case of 
Professor Albright was not discussed. The trustees, both at 
this time and later, declined to bring any specific charges 
against Dean Parsons; they said merely that he was “not 
in harmony with the board of trustees.” On July 10 he re- 
ceived a curt and formal notice of dismissal from the in- 
stitution. After later giving to Professor Albright a quasi- 
hearing, the trustees dropped his case, thus tacitly admitting 
that their action in regard to him had been unjustified. 
Meantime false statements in regard to the attitude of the 
faculty and vague charges of disloyalty to the College on the 
part of Professors Parsons and Albright appeared in the 
Colorado Springs and Denver papers. Dean Parsons had 
been for twenty-five years head of the department of Eng- 
lish, and for many years dean of the College; he was one of 
the most successful and popular teachers in the institution, 
and probably the best administrator on the faculty. Pro- 
fessor Albright had been for ten years a highly valued mem- 
ber of the faculty. 

This action of the trustees roused a storm. In spite of 
threats published in the newspapers that “we shall rid the 
faculty of its trouble-makers,” various professors in letters 
to the press exposed the false statements regarding the fac- 
ulty, asserted their confidence in Parsons and Albright, and 
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protested against the gross injustice of the trustees’ action. 
Protests accumulated from alumni and friends of the Col- 
lege. The alumni asked for a hearing; and their representa- 
tives went before a committee of the board, presented the 
case from their point of view, and urged that the action 
regarding Parsons should be rescinded. The upshot of all 
this was a remarkable resolution adopted by the board of 
trustees on August 30. Its text, as printed in the papers 
the next day, is as follows: 

“That the board approve the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Duniway and hereby reconsider and rescind the dis- 
missal of Dean Parsons, reinstating him in his position in 
the faculty, but with leave of absence for the collegiate year 
1917-18, and with postponement of determination of his 
continuing status in the College until June, 1918.” The 
italics are mine.) 

The “leave of absence,” as President Duniway informed 
Dr. Parsons, was to be without salary. The full beauty of 
this resolution can be realized only by those who have more 
complete information than I can here present; but its in- 
tentional ambiguity is apparent. It takes away with the 
left hand what it has just given with the right, and—with 
its orally presented corollary—adds a fine of a year’s salary. 
Nevertheless, in his wish to do what was best for the Col- 
lege, Dr. Parsons gave it the most careful consideration. At- 
tempts made by him and by a committee of the Denver 
alumni to induce President Duniway to clear up the am- 
biguity were fruitless; and further evidence accumulated 
that the offer was not a reinstatement in good faith. Dr. 
Parsons therefore declined it, publishing at the same time a 
statement of his reasons. Subsequently, the largest and 
most influential of the local alumni associations, those at 
Colorado Springs and at Denver, have publicly expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the action of the trustees or have 
condemned it, asking at the same time for the unconditional 
reinstatement of Dean Parsons. The Congregational State 
Conference at Pueblo, although President Duniway attempt- 
ed to justify the trustees’ position before it, unanimously 
passed and published strong resolutions condemning the 
trustees’ action. The Congregationalist, the official organ of 
the church under whose auspices Colorado College was 
founded, has published statements relative to the case, and 
has severely criticised the attitude of the trustees. The 
senior class of the College, by a vote of 33 to 5, has recom- 
mended the adoption of an arbitration proposal which has 
been accepted by Dr. Parsons and the faculty, but ignored 
by the trustees. The Committee on Academic Freedom of 
the American Association of University Professors has 
voted to investigate the matter. 

These facts in themselves are at once an illustration and 
a pretty serious indictment of the copper-mine method of 
running a college. The dismissal of a prominent and long- 
trusted officer without definite charges or a hearing; the 
simultaneous publication in the press of false statements 
regarding him and the whole faculty of the institution; 
the attempt to seek shelter from criticism by an ambiguous 
and disingenuous offer of reinstatement; the later cynical 
indifference to alumni opinion and public opinion in general ; 
these things throw a curious light on the trustees’ sense of 
“responsibility for the material and spiritual welfare of the 
institution.” And yet they are only secondary exhibits. The 
gist of the matter is not reached until the question is raised, 
“What is behind all this? What is the real reason for the 
dismissal of Dean Parsons?” 


For a full answer these questions must await the report 
of the committee of the American Association. Here I can 
only indicate the answer which a great majority of the 
faculty and alumni believe to be the true one. It is that 
the trustees dismissed Dean Parsons as a punishment for 
the joint action of a large group of faculty members, of 
whom they regarded him as the leader. A situation in- 
volving a grave menace to the moral life of the College was 
forced upon the attention of four of the older members of 
the faculty, all men known for their work in their respec- 
tive fields. They made a careful investigation, which result- 
ed in the discovery of overwhelming evidence of the reality 
of the danger. The facts were brought to the attention of 
three influential members of the board of trustees, who ap- 
parently agreed with the professors as to the seriousness of 
the situation, and undertook to see that the only effective 
remedy should be applied. This agreement they later re- 
pudiated; and the four professors laid the facts before a 
larger group of their colleagues. This group took what 
they believed and still believe to be the only course that was 
open to honorable men; they promptly took measures to 
place the whole situation before every member of the board 
of trustees. The trustees, however, exhibited an almost in- 
credible moral obtuseness, and an inability to see anything 
except the risk of losing the half-million-dollar endowment 
fund which was then being collected. They deeply resented 
the action of the group of professors; but much against 
their will, they were at length forced to yield the main point. 
On various other points, however, including some of great 
importance, they have broken their agreements; and after 
the completion of the endowment fund they gave vent to 
their resentment by the dismissal of Parsons. I may add that 
the new president, Dr. C. A. Duniway, apparently accepted 
the position without any investigation of the situation, cer- 
tainly without any consultation with members of the fac- 
ulty, and that practically from the outset he made it clear 
that he was committed to the position of the trustees. The 
copper-mine theory of administration is still being tested, 
under a president who seems to have cheerfully accepted it. 
Its working out will be interesting to watch. 

HoMER E. WOODBRIDGE 

Urbana, Illinois 


Correspondence 


THE ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is now some time since Mr. Stewart’s answer to 
Mr. Fite appeared in the columns of the Nation, but the 
subject of free speech in war time continues to be so im- 
portant that perhaps another word may not be wholly be- 
lated. Mr. Stewart, I am afraid, has slid into a very much 
worn rut in his interpretation of democracy. I take it, of 
course, that he bases his argument on democratic grounds. 
We in America at least must, or we shall cut but a sorry 
figure. Without our democratic legs we have no legs what- 
ever to stand on. The official interpretation of the war has 
determined that. 

Mr. Stewart has fallen into the error of mistaking what 
seems to him expedient and wise—and what may very well 
be expedient and wise—for the substance of democracy. 
Most of us, I think, agree that there would be a tragic in- 
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convenience in letting Mr. Bertrand Russell stand before a 
recruiting station and discourage enlistment, while British 
youths were dying in France for want of reinforcements. 
But none the less it would be an essentially democratic in- 
convenience. For in the very nature of the case the thing 
that keeps a democracy still a democracy after it has put 
selected men into executive offices is just the right of every 
citizen to disagree with their policies and turn his own 
minority into a majority by means of peaceable persuasion. 
As soon as that right is gone, and those in office can silence 
by force those who criticise them and who try to raise ma- 
jorities against them, democracy too has gone, and bureau- 
cracy has taken its place. If we are at war for democracy 
this freedom of speech is the very thing we are fighting for. 

Indeed Mr. Stewart pays a sufficient tribute to this prin- 
ciple as valid in times of peace. What he fails to do is to 
see that it is no less valid in times of war. For even in 
war time the civil power must dominate the military. And 
the nature of the civil power remains unaltered by war. 
Its only source of authority, its sole sanction, is the un- 
coerced people. Our American position in this matter is 
unequivocal, for even if we should have forgotten the essen- 
tial spirit of democracy, the very officials for whose com- 
fort any suppression of free speech may be supposed to 
be made have formulated our liberties for us. The Presi- 
dent has said that the war is for democracy and against 
militarism. It is on those terms that he has won our loyal 
support. But to abrogate the sanction of civil authority on 
the score of the needs of the military is to make a vital con- 
cession against democracy and for militarism. It is to 
create among ourselves the very situation that we are so 
bitter against among our enemies. As if further to con- 
firm this interpretation, the President, in his classic speech 
upon the declaration of war, has distinguished between the 
German people and the German Government, and implied 
that if the German Government would but listen to the free 
—not the coerced—will of the German people it would find 
them strongly disposed towards peace. Really, we can 
hardly punish as a crime among ourselves what we urge 
as a virtue upon our enemies. 

There is another fallacy which I suspect Mr. Stewart 
to have dipped into by the way. I refer to the fallacy of 
supposing that the essence of democracy is the will of the 
majority. It is a current enough notion. It is, I venture, 
a fallacy none the less. I dare say it would not be account- 
ed a democratic action—to put an extreme academic case— 
for the people to elect a permanent autocrat. The will of 
the majority would be there indeed, but it would not be a 
democratic will. It is possible for the will of the majority 
to be for an undemocratic thing. The point of all this is 
that there is a spirit of democracy, an essence, clearly dis- 
tinguishable from its outward form. Thus, even if from 
alarming current indications we should suppose that the 
majority of the people desire the forcible suppression of the 
pacifists and of those who criticise the Administration, 
there is no democratic justification of such action. For just 
that freedom of expression is the essence of democracy 
whether the majority wish it or not. When they cease to 
wish it they will have ceased to wish for democracy. 

Mr. Stewart’s reluctance to accept his democracy plain 
comes from his natural desire to have his cake and eat it 
too—his desire for democracy and yet his desire to do 
whatever he believes wise whether it is democratic or not. 
All of us concede inherent faults in democracy—notably the 


relative inefficiency that comes from the confusing clash 
of many opinions and many wills. Yet it is just this vital 
clash of many opinions and many wills that is the pride and 
the boast of democracy. If it has inherent evils, still they 
are inherent evils in the thing we believe in, faults and all, 
and believe in to fight for now for the third time. 

SHERLOCK BRONSON CASS 


University of Nebraska, October 20 


BELGIUM AND “MAGNANIMITY” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: After reading Charles F. Dole’s criticism of my let- 
ter on the Rape of Belgium, I can only say that | prefer to 
take the word “magnanimity” in its etymological sense of 
great-mindedness, and can see no great-mindedness in blink- 
ing cruel facts or blurring moral distinctions with regard to 
the crime of Belgium. It was a crime wholly unprecedented 
in modern civilized times, but thoroughly paralleled by many 
acts accompanying it, the enormity of which is almost week- 
ly receiving the most overwhelming evidence from the reve- 
lations of the Department of State. 

When I speak of blurring moral distinctions, I have in 
mind just such cases as Mr. Dole’s attempt to parallel the 
present world struggle against the Berlin-Vienna-Constan- 
tinople conspiracy with that of the two sides in our Civil 
War, or the apparent inability of James G. Stevens (Nation, 
No. 2,728, p. 397), to see any essential difference between the 
present position of Maximilian Harden and that of Senator 
La Follette. The systematized brutality displayed in Bel- 
gium, Northern France, and Armenia, the last with Ber- 
lin’s full complicity, had absolutely no counterpart in the 
warfare waged by the South. But Mr. Dole has apparently 
forgotten for the moment that the “magnanimity” which he 
praises in that case did not prevent insistence upon some 
very drastic securities against a recurrence of the trouble. 
And, however absurd it may seem to Mr. Stevens, the over- 
whelming majority of friends of freedom in the world to- 
day will insist on drawing a radical moral distinction be- 
tween the use of speech by Maximilian Harden to check 
the wheels of the machine which has ground the lives out 
of countless thousands of women and children in Belgium, 
France, Armenia, and elsewhere, and its use by La Follette 
to check the wheels that would go to the aid of other count- 
less thousands still in danger of similar brutal destruction. 

The one hope that a repetition of the indescribable enor- 
mities of Berlin militarism shall be forever hereafter im- 
possible lies in a combination of two things. There must 
be a world-wide and vivid realization of just what these 
crimes are and how unprecedentedly enormous they are, and 
there must also be a convincing demonstration that in the 
progress of civilization the time has now come when such 
acts can have no other result than disaster irreparable to 
those who plan and execute them. Has Mr. Dole tried to 
imagine a President of the United States, through an Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, sending to a Bayard, a Lowell, a 
Howells, an Andrew D. White, a John W. Foster, a Myron T. 
Herrick, cipher dispatches giving directions for the criminal 
destruction of property in the countries to which they were 
assigned, with the inevitably attendant murder of men and 
women employed about that property? Has he endeavored 
to picture in his imagination a Henry van Dyke out in the 
garden behind his Embassy quarters at dead of night en- 
gaged in burying boxes of bombs, and of test tubes filled 
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with the germs of deadly disease, with specific written in- 
structions for their use? A man who has not forced his 
imagination into the attempt to draw just that picture, and 
then forced his intellect to tell him just why it is beyond the 
power of imagination in the one case and a fact of current 
history in the other, has never yet got really into the heart 
of the great moral issue with which the world is now dealing. 
Berlin could do with her diplomatic service that which an 
honorable Government cannot even imagine itself as doing, 
simply because she had deliberately prepared her diplomatic 
service for just such work. She did not run the chance of 
proposing the commission of crime to men whom she did not 
know to be ready to commit crime. And how terribly com- 
plete that criminalization of the personnel of her diplomatic 
force was, we know from the fact that at none of the many 
points where criminal action has now been proved did any 
Berlin diplomat resign rather than do the dastardly work 
asked of him. 

To me, a conclusive reason against any verbal screening of 
these hideous facts is my firm conviction that President Wil- 
son is right in his belief that the great bulk of the German 
population is morally capable of an overwhelming revulsion 
against this brutal debasement of their Government agen- 
cies to serve the purpose of the militarist’s dream of world 
domination. This revulsion will come not by using soft and 
shining speech for facts that are hard and dirty and cruel, 
thus soothing moral distinctions to sleep, but by keeping 
the world intensely alive to the naked ugliness of these facts 
and the identity of those responsible for them—the head of 
the House of Hohenzollern and the consclenceless mili- 
tary junta by his own choice surrounding him. I have said 
nothing on this subject more severe than has just been pub- 
lished by a German of the Germans, Dr. Harry Stuermer, 
who fought on the Kaiser’s side for more than two years in 
this very struggle, and then at the sacrifice of his citizen- 
ship and the risk of his life, unable longer to be a part of 
that at which every fibre of his manhood revolted, deserted 
from a Government unworthy of any true man’s allegiance 
and fled to neutral soil to denounce the crimes which he had 
witnessed. His words are but a foretaste of the scathing 
denunciation which will flow from countless German lips 
and pens when once those lips and pens are set free by a 
complete and indisputable victory of the Allies—the one 
thing which will put an end both to the Hohenzollern dynasty 
and to the unspeakable crimes of which it stands convicted. 
When that is done there will be room and welcome in the 
world for a Germany which can respect itself and win back 
the now absolutely forfeited respect and confidence of others. 
Let us not delay that day by cultivating a spirit of fatal 
folly and softness and falsity which would say, “Oh, well, 
we're all about as bad. Let’s forget it all.” 

W. H. JOHNSON 
Granville, Ohio, October 13 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 
TO THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Within a month I have been told on three occasions—— 
twice by persons of academic rank and engaged in the active 
profession of professing—that very much of the evidence 
(German soldiers’ letters, etc., as well as German speeches 
and war philosophy) of German atrocities is the result of 
ignorant translating. 

I should like to raise a question. Why, with so much able 





teaching—school and college—of the German language as 
there has been in this country for years past, are so few 
people able to translate that admittedly difficult language 
with a fair degree of accuracy? 

The plea of inaccurate translation has been, and is, con- 
stantly put forth in defence of Germany. It does seem as 
if the ideas, if not the beauty and elegance of merely ordi- 
nary German, might be translated by the ordinary person 
who has had the advantages of a fair share of all this able 
teaching, even granted the subject is so exceptionally diffi- 
cult. ALFRED M. Brooks 


Indiana University, October 10 


BOOKS 


Ambassador Gerard’s Observations 
on Germany 


My Four Years in Germany. By James W. Gerard. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2 net. 


HE declaration that Mr. Gerard would write of his 

experiences in Germany aroused great and natural 
anticipation. Expectancy was, indeed, tempered by some 
doubt as to the propriety of such publication, and it was 
recalled that the question of good taste had before been 
raised when a predecessor published reminiscences under 
circumstances a great deal less striking. Nor was this 
feeling diminished by advertising to foretell the appear- 
ance of the parts of his story in a newspaper, since 
these announcements contained so little that was sen- 
sational and extreme. Now, perhaps, some may think that, 
while no regulation of diplomatic custom has been violated, 
best taste and finest feeling have been rather ignored; 
though they who feel so will doubtless join with many 
others in declaring that the extraordinary and dangerous 
crisis justifies what will certainly be of public and national 
service. For we think the telling of this story was a ser- 
vice to the American people; and at a time when there 
is so much to be read that this is distinetly one of the books 
to be chosen. It contains little not previously conjectured 
or in some form seen elsewhere, but the effect is very dif- 
ferent and the influence far greater when the relation is 
by him who had, of all our countrymen, best opportunity 
to see and to know. 

Apparently Mr. Gerard is straightforward, courageous, 
and sincere; though not one who has by inheritance that 
aristocratic fineness and grace which the European diplo- 
matic caste so often brings into foreign affairs. In mag- 
nificent ceremonial he was doubtless ill at ease; and in 
reminiscence now he speaks of life at court with the hu- 
morous condescension of a plain American man of affairs. 
We do not imagine him achieving very much by chicanery 
or intrigue, and we are thankful for it. These pages por- 
tray him shrewd, downright, and forceful, and also kindly 
and humane. 

Some of the things which he speaks of must have taken 
no little courage. He said to the Chancellor: “If I cannot 
get an answer to my proposition about prisoners, I will 
take a chair and sit in front of your palace in the street 
until I receive an answer.” In a conversation with von 
Jagow he intimated that he might go and shoot some of 
the savage dogs at a prison camp; after which they soon 
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disappeared. When it was represented to Bethmann-Holl- 
weg that certain deported Belgians were being forced to 
make shells contrary to all rules of war and the Hague 
Conventions, “he said, ‘I do not believe it.’ I said, ‘My 
automobile is at the door. I can take you, in four minutes, 
to where thirty Belgians are working on the manufacture 
of shells.’ But he did not find time to go.” 

The years in Germany were full of cares. The Ambas- 
sador was untiring in his efforts to alleviate the lot of pris- 
oners, particularly the English prisoners. The fearful 
things at Wittenberg are well known now. There he could 
do little, but after arduous effort and with much difficulty 
he succeeded in improving conditions in general through 
an arrangement with the German Government and by re- 
peated visits of inspection. He fails not to praise the 
authorities for prompt and efficient delivery of packages 
sent to the prisoners from England; and he declares that 
at first the Germans, surprised at the large numbers of 
captives, wanted adequate preparations to receive them. 
It is nevertheless his judgment that in the beginning pris- 
oners were treated badly; that the Germans did not dis- 
play much efficiency in dealing with them, and that, in 
spite of later improvement, the prisoners will return to 
their homes with deep and bitter hatred of all things Ger- 
man. To a great extent the evil conditions arose, and his 
efforts for betterment failed, because warring Germany is 
divided into twenty army corps districts, over each of which 
is a representative corps commander, clothed with absolute 
authority, very jealous of his power, and not obliged to 
report to the War Department. At the time of his de- 
parture there were two million captives in the Empire, 
many of them at work for their conquerors. And he speaks 
of an evil result: that it is now to the advantage of cer- 
tain proprietors and manufacturers for the war to con- 
tinue. The Junkers, obtaining four or five times as much 
for their products as before the war, are getting their 
work done by prisoners paid with a pittance. The book 
abounds in interesting bits of gossip and recollection, 
in characterizations of great men, and relation of things 
that they said. The Kaiser is an impressive figure, on great 
occasions every inch a king. Contrary to general opin- 
ion, Mr. Gerard considers the Crown Prince an agreeable 
man, of respectable intellect, and undoubtedly popular in 
his country. He believes that von Bethmann-Hollweg is 
a liberal, who might have attained to far greater power 
had he resigned rather than consent to the resuming of 
submarine war unrestricted. The Junkers in the Reichstag 
are the most important body of conservatives in the world, 
and Heydebrand, their leader, is known as the uncrowned 
King of Prussia. Prince Donnersmarck, who, in 1871, ad- 
vocated taking from France an indemnity of thirty mil- 
liards, told the author that at the end of this war so much 
or more should be exacted. Once the Kaiser remarked that 
there was no longer any international law, and the Chan- 
cellor agreed that this was so. 

The description of German government and institutions 
is excellent; it would be difficult for the ordinary reader 
to find anywhere a better popular account. The analysis 
may not appear to be learned or profound, but it has the 
clearness which comes from actual understanding of opera- 
tion. The author says many things which our people are 
beginning to learn: that the German system bears only 
slight resemblance to real parliamentary government; that 
actually the Reichstag has little more than the power to 
debate; that in time of war the military party has abso- 


lute control, and that in peace its influence is generally 
preponderant and immense; that the bulk of the popula- 
tion is kept in the place given it by systems of franchise 
vicious and old, through the influence of great proprietors 
who largely hold the land and hold it in tenures lengthy 
or perpetual like those of the feudal age, by careful con- 
trol of the press, and by education always directed to con- 
form to the wishes of the class at the top. We recall that 
at the beginning of the war it was often said that, while 
Germany did not give to her people the specious liberty of 
some other lands, she gave them, instead of a false free- 
dom which was license, efficient and orderly government, 
under which they enjoyed more real comfort, prosperity, 
and happiness than any other folk, and that her system 
showed the way to the better condition of peoples here- 
after. It is interesting to note the author's belief that 
German laborers work longer and get less out of life than 
any other workingmen in the world, and that the laws os- 
tensibly for their protection and so much admired, such 
as insurance against unemployment, sickness, and old age, 
are measures which bind them to the soil as effectively as 
the mediwval serfs were held to their masters’ estates 
Doubtless this view is not sound, but the comment is none 
the less striking. 

The most important chapters relate to diplomatic affairs, 
and to the attitude of Germany towards the American 
people. The author’s revelations about state affairs con- 
tain little entirely new, for he may not tell a great deal 
that he would like to relate. Even so, the story is impres- 
sive enough. He declares that he had little faith in a fina! 
abandoning of ruthless submarine warfare, and when this 
was for a while put aside felt sure of a future resumption. 
Apparently much that was yielded to the American Govern- 
ment was for the purpose of getting our President to bring 
about peace while Germany was still in most favorable po- 
sition. Often the Chancellor impressed upon Mr. Gerard 
that Washington must do something towards arranging 
a peace or public opinion in Germany would compel unre 
stricted employment of submarines. He believes that or- 
ders for beginning it again had already been given while 
public and diplomatic felicitations were exchanging. “The 
Germans believed that President Wilson had been elected 
with a mandate to keep out of war at any cost, and that 
America could be insulted, flouted, and humiliated with 
impunity.” 

What the author has to say about the feeling in Ger- 
many towards us is ominous enough. The introductory 
chapter is almost hysterical. On its appearance it seemed 
to be part of the effort to terrify our people into sudden 
action, but after reflection we think much of it little in ex- 
cess of the truth. He declares that it was von Tirpitz who, 
advocating ruthless submarine warfare with England, and 
promising the speedy surrender of that country, stated that, 
after the capture of the British fleet, a German armada 
was to sail for America and exact there indemnity enough 
to pay for the cost of the war. In speaking of the cleverly 
fostered and universally prevalent hatred in Germany, the 
author says: “I believe that to-day all the bitterness of the 
hate formerly concentrated on England has now been con- 
centrated on the United States.” And he adds that Ger- 
man-Americans are hated worse than other Americans be- 
cause they have neither assisted Germany nor kept America 
out of the war. In respect of our earlier dealings with 
the Entente, he says: “No German ever forgets this. The 
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question of legality or treaties never enters his mind: he 
only knows that American supplies and munitions killed his 
brother, son, or father. It is a hate we must meet for 
long years.” 

The writing is sometimes careless and oftener somewhat 
crude. It must be merely a printer’s error that tells of 
Sir Edward Grey in conversation in the streets of Berlin 
two days before the beginning of the war. 


Personal Portraits of Celebrities 


In Good Company. By Coulson Kernahan. New York: 


John Lane Company. $1.50 net. 


“T°HIS collection of “personal recollections” superficially 

resembles but essentially differs from the abundant 
chirping books and articles about the celebrities of the day. 
It resembles them in addressing itself to our large interest 
in the intimate atmosphere and personality as distinguished 
from the published works and acts of heroes. It differs 
from them in containing a number of deliberately executed 
literary portraits, composed and finished with a clear con- 
sciousness that portrait painting is a fine art with a tech- 
nique beyond the reaches of the cheerful chatterbox. Mr. 
Kernahan tells a number of good stories—a capital one 
of Lord Tennyson, but he uses them, subordinates them 
to a central artistic intention. 

He hangs in his little gallery a spirited impressionistic 
picture of Swinburne, of which the dominant note is a 
white-hot intensity manifested in eye and gesture and 
voice working in fiery denunciation or in ecstatic praise 
or in the rapture of poetic creation. The likeness is alive 
to the inner eye and ear—swift, various, nervous, voluble. 
Mr. Kernahan tries for a picture of Watts-Dunton in five 
successive essays from different points of view, in each 
one capturing some characteristic attitude of the elusive 
sitter, but in none presenting a steady full view of the 
face. What he brings out most effectively with many a 
subtle stroke is the nature of Watts-Dunton’s relations 
with Swinburne. With the instinct of a biographical artist 
he notes the former’s “deeply-breathed ‘Ah’” as his most 
expressive signal of appreciation: “Often it was his only 
comment when Swinburne, head erect, eyes ashine, and 
voice a-thrill, had in the past stolen into the same room— 
noiseless in his movements, even when excited—to chant 
to us some new and noble poem, carried like an uncooled 
bar of glowing iron direct from the smithy of his brain, 
and still intoning and vibrating with the deep bass of 
the hammer on the anvil, still singing the red fire-song 
of the furnace whence it came.” 

His “Lord Roberts” he admits is not a portrait but a 
bit of adoring commemoration. His chapter on the ex- 
plorer and mountaineer Edward Whymper, on the other 
hand, is a masterly piece of delineation performed with 
a cutting precision of stroke that reminds one a little of 
Suetonius executing the portraits of the Czwsars. In his 
“Oscar Wilde” there are some signs of indecision: he sets 
out intending to be just and decidedly more sympathetic 
than the British public generally, but he cannot resist the 
temptation to paint in the insincerity and the obstreperous 
vanity of his subject, and the effect is somewhat dubious 
and dauby. 

“When Stephen Phillips Read,” a brief study, is an at- 
tempt, and a surprisingly successful one, to present the 
pure poetic soul of the man as revealed in the exaltation 





and ardor of his voice. In these later days there is some- 
thing extraordinary in a poet who in casual conversation 
defines poetry as “the sublimation, the exaltation of the 
senses into the soul. It is the forgetting of self, the los- 
ing, merging, and fusing of one’s very individuality into 
pure thought, and into visions and revelations of the Truth 
and the Loveliness that are of God.” Kernahan has por- 
trayed here what the mystical Blake might have put on 
canvas and labelled “a picture of the divine fire.” It is 
not an easy feat. It is quite beyond the reach of a literary 
gossip. One respects the man who can compass it, and 
wonders what sort of personality it is that mirrors so 
brightly the images of fine things, the kindness of war- 
riors, the loyalty of friends, the glow of the poet’s mind. 

In the last of his portraits, that of S. J. Stone, rector 
of a London church and author of some famous hymns, 
Mr. Kernahan presents full length and with admirable 
energy of expression an example of manly modern Chris- 
tian chivalry, and incidentally he avows that his long friend- 
ship with Stone is the best chapter in his own experience. 
Stone was not a great genius, but for his friend he filled 
full of pure and valorous meaning the words, “a Christian, 
a Churchman, an Englishman, and a gentleman.” After 
all that our young radicals have been saying against the 
ideas denoted by these four terms, Mr. Kernahan suc- 
ceeds in leaving one with a strong impression that a man 
who is genuinely a gentleman, an Englishman, a Church- 
man, and a Christian has shaped his personality into a 
character in about as effective a series of moulds as society 
has yet produced for the humanization of our branch of 
the simian family. Mr. Kernahan is not so much of a 
Tory as Stone was, who, like a certain old courtier, would 
have approved the Order of the Garter because “there is 
no pretence of damned merit about it”; but one cannot 
fail to connect his clear and swift recognitions of human 
excellencies with his declared devotion to Stone’s general 
standards. He paints his realistic portraits with precision 
because he has something like an ideal man in his mind’s 
eye. He understands what has never dawned upon most 
of our tedious literary gossips and our loose amorphous- 
minded literary radicals, namely, that seven-eighths of the 
value of an appreciation depends directly upon the value 
of the appreciator, that the definition and measurement 
of a talent or a character can be made only by a man with 
measures and definitions, and finally that “a winsome style 
in prose comes from a man whose heart is good.” 


The Light that Never Was? 


Long Live the King. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Wolf-Lure. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

William, by the Grace of God. By Marjorie Bowen. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The Wanderers. By Mary Johnston. 
Mifflin Co. 


NY person with the knack of docketing might find it 
necessary to use a number of pigeon-holes in order to 
straighten out the historical or “costume” novel. There 
would be the story that tries to revivify the past, the story 
that tries to interpret life by way of the past, the story 
that simply makes use of the properties and atmosphere 
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of the past for the glamour that is in them, and the story 
that confers that glamour upon the present (that is to say, 
the immediate past), by whisking us away from our own 
dooryard into some enchanted land of fancy. Of the last- 
named order is the “Long Live the King” of that versatile 
and always spirited performer, Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
It may be described as a Zenda story “with a difference.” 
Its scene is the usual little European kingdom; its action 
involves the familiar elements of court intrigue and popu- 
lar disaffection. It has its fair Princess who is nearly 
forced into an unhappy royal alliance, for political reasons, 
but in the end rather miraculously weds her squire of low 
degree. But it lacks the usual conquering Anglo-Saxon, 
his nearest representative being a small American boy who 
inadvertently gives a happy turn to affairs at the critical 
moment. The real hero is the Crown Prince, an engaging 
child, destined, of course, to come safe out of the web of 
peril that is spun about his unconscious little person. Mrs. 
Rinehart, who has so keen a sense of fun, succeeds in keep- 
ing safely upon the romantic plane, but if she tells her 
pretty story with a straight face, that is a very different 
matter from the long face so many story-tellers appear 
to think necessary or at least adequate for this kind of 
thing. Here is a tale of humor as well as sentiment: to- 
wards the end it imposes a somewhat larger burden upon 
the good-humored credulity of the reader than the traffic 
need be called upon to bear. 

“Wolf-Lure” is the work of specialists in their field. They 
have a long and distinguished record as embroiderers upon 
the past. Their purpose and method are purely romantic. 
Having chosen their atmosphere, they breathe it easily; 
and they are seldom to be caught napping (there are a few 
modernisms in the present dialogue of the present story) 
in matters of detail. They are masters of the well-made 
yarn, a commodity with merits and defects as patent as 
those of the well-made play. The tale is supposed to be 
told by an old Englishman who as a youthful traveller 
has had an extraordinary adventure in France. The time 
is about a century ago, the scene a wild country in the 
shadow of the Cevennes. Our young Englishman jour- 
neys afoot through that country, a youth of distant French 
ancestry and an archeological bent. He wakes from a 
nap by the wayside to find himself under the eyes and in 
some measure under the guard of a fair damsel of the 
country. She turns out to be a niece of the local noble, 
the Comte de Ruffeleu-Rozac, an ancient survivor of the 
ancien régime, The tragedy of his life is a lost heir, a 
son who has been stolen from his cradle, and is known to 
be alive. The niece is to marry that son when he is found; 
so that when we say that the Comte takes the young Eng- 
lishman to be the heir, that the youth is at once enamoured 
of the niece, and that the real son and heir is in the neigh- 
borhood and the secret lover of the niece, we shall have 
sufficiently suggested the matter of the tale. 

The author of “William, by the Grace of God” is a maker 
of historical romance in the stricter sense. Her habit is 
not merely to tell a romantic tale in terms of the past, but 
to deal with certain great events and personages of his- 
tory. Her manner lacks finish, her syntax is often con- 
fused, and she has a distressing trick of printing almost 
every sentence as a separate paragraph. But her dialogue 
has dignity, she avoids the pseudo-archaic lingo which so 
often damns this kind of story. And she is careful of her 
detail, and not unsuccessful in creating the illusion of atmo- 


sphere. It is clear, moreover, that she means not merely 
to make use of the past, but to interpret it as best she 
may. She has written several other novels about William 
of Orange. This one undertakes to follow his personal for- 
tunes from that moment of lowest ebb when, though the 
power of Philip of Spain seemed to have crushed him for- 
ever, he still, as an outcast and a wanderer, clung to those 
threads of hope and determination which were to lead him 
to the final triumph of his cause. Through all his career 
as champion and saviour of the Netherlands, we are to feel 
his fate creeping upon him, up to the hour when the hand 
of fanaticism strikes him down. About his doomed figure 
move the figures of women who, in their several ways, are 
necessary to him as he is necessary to them. The great 
Prince is presented throughout as a human and fallible 
being, a leader more loved than feared, an indifferent sol- 
dier, though a great statesman, a cunning intriguer with 
an honest purpose. Whatever her faults of taste, this 
writer shows a power of projecting character which is rare 
among her fellow-workmen in this field. 

Miss Johnston’s new book shows the same primary weak- 
ness that we have found in all her work. This is the weak- 
ness of the long face. We do not ask for laughter, but oh, 
for a gleam of humor now and then, to ease us of our 
portentous gravity! Permit us to take the world seriously 
without taking it funereally! We suspect that Miss John- 
ston’s later work has bored a good many people who have 
approached it with the best intentions. It has no light and 
shade; it is all done with the down stroke. “The Wanderers” 
is uncommonly hard reading. There is something ruthless 
in its incessant demand upon our last shred of emotional 
response. Properly, it is not a novel, but a series of tales 
out of the past strung together upon the thread of a single 
idea or moral. It is a history of Woman as feminism 
sees her, of Woman not independent of man, but groping 
slowly through the ages towards recognized equality and 
true union with man. Essentially, of course, she is equal 
—and a little more so! From the first of the score of epi- 
sodes, or phases, here chronicled, in which the forest-wo- 
man is shown discovering weapons and fire, and suffering 
for her discovery, we see her always as the mental and 
spiritual leader of the race, we see her rising towards an 
acknowledged equality, and man rising towards an actual 
equality, each with other. Every pair whose story is here 
chronicled is represented as in some sense reémbodying 
those who have gone before, making progress in the direc- 
tion of a perfect self-realization and a perfect union. Finally, 
as they move towards their end through the Paris streets in 
a tumbril of the Terror, man and woman are to sum up the 
matter for us in this none too intelligible fashion: 


“Jean and Espérance sat side by side. ‘When this day, too, 


shall be one of many past days—and we strike the note again 
and recall it, and say, “Even then the bitter bore the 
sweet. A she 


“ ‘Together. The widening ring of the together. 
Fused—the this and the that, the we and they fused. ; 
Then is born the immortal being of all the memories! Then 
begins the deep adventure of that That!’ 

“*Are you woman—am I man? We are one!’ 

“*Are these who go with us others? a 


Truly, the reader may find himself reflecting (a trifle 
light-minded, perhaps, in the relief of relaxation as he 
closes the book) not yet has the ouija-board a monopoly of 
oracular utterance—Patience Worth herself has “nothing 


on this”! 
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A Brave Type of Oriental Viceroy 


Li Hung-chang. By J. O. P. Bland. Makers of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by Basil Williams. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2 net. 


“THERE are indications in this life of Li that the Mid- 

Victorian Englishman has not entirely disappeared from 
China to-day. Mr. Bland does not himself date from a 
period so remote as the Arrow War—the climax of the 
Palmerston policy in Asia—but his treatment of his subject 
reealls a time when familiarity with life at the treaty 
ports was enough literary capital for the ordinary authority 
on Chinese affairs and real acquaintance with their history 
and ideas was left to the missionaries. The author of a 
memoir that in another country might seem to require some 
study of its public life is content to exhibit its subject as a 
curiosity to Occidental eyes, leaving the conditions and 
milieu which produced a famous Oriental politician almost 
unnoticed. No new material about Li has been unearthed, 
no advance has been made towards obtaining Chinese esti- 
mates of the man, no approach towards any but an Eng- 
lishman’s point of view is attempted. The result of his 
essay in biography is desultory as history and disappointing 
as a final judgment of the mandarin whom Europe came to 
know best of his generation. On the other hand, it is fair 
to add that the book is easily read and that it portrays a 
rather splendid type of the Oriental viceroy, arrogant and 
venal, but not without bonhomie and a kind of cunning 
much above that of his fellows in dealing with unknown ele- 
ments coming into Chinese life from abroad. It is a type 
that is thought by the West to be contemptuous of Occiden- 
tal matters, yet we do not find this or any other motive to be 
a controlling factor in the complex character that the author 
attempts to appraise. 

Li himself seems to be as much of an enigma to his biog- 
rapher at the end of his analysis as at the beginning. He 
finds him at the age of thirty appointed to the staff of Gen. 
Tseng Kwo-fan in operations against Tai-ping rebels. 
So far as foreign observers in China were aware, this was 
his first appearance upon the platform of public life, and 
here our story begins, because the author has discovered no 
trustworthy data upon his early youth. Incidentally it is 
worth noting that he refers with some compunction to the 
“Memoirs” of the Chinese statesman compiled by Mr. Man- 
nix in 1913, and since branded as a fraud. If the work is 
fraudulent, we are justified in asking why it should be of- 
fered in evidence at all. It is hard to imagine that a Hanlin 
could have remained unknown to his countrymen at the age 
of thirty, or to believe, as we are told, that the secret of his 
success in life lay merely “in his ability to handle the Chi- 
nese brush-pen with the skill of an artist.” If we had 
access to sources which undoubtedly still exist in China, we 
should find that he was from the first a youth marked by his 
contemporaries as possessing unusual promise, which, sup- 
ported by clan and provincial backing, practically insured 
him success. But we learn nothing more about the young 
statesman here than we knew before. His biographer is 
content with the information that Li’s education left him 
ignorant of everything that lay beyond the range of the 
stereotyped curriculum of Chinese scholarship. In other 
words, his preparation was like that of every other man- 
darin, yet “it was given him to learn more quickly than any 
of his colleagues that neither artistic penmanship nor a 


profound knowledge of the classics would henceforth protect 
China’s rulers against the mechanical inventions of the 
West.” This is not entirely convincing; Li’s subsequent 
experience, not his foresight, brought this truth home. It is 
almost impossible for the European living familiarly with 
these mechanical inventions to realize the obstacles in the 
path of a Chinese underling official who tried to understand 
them sixty years ago. The cloak of inherited culture has 
ever been heavy when worn by many successive generations, 
but it has never been so thick in the older nations of Europe 
as in China, because Western peoples have always had neigh- 
bors with cultures comparable te their own; China has had 
none. The Chinese have provided themselves with a polity 
on the whole admirably fitted to their needs; it was their 
own creation and had stood them in good stead for more 
centuries than the Roman Empire had endured; but, not 
being borrowed or adopted like that of Japan, it could not 
readily be replaced when the world of China suddenly swung 
into the orbit of a world without. 

However, the mental attitude of Chinese intellectuals is 
not the question here; the riddle of Li’s career under such 
surroundings is his share in realizing the truth about 
China’s predicament. If he perceived it himself before 
coming into contact with foreigners at Shanghai, he was a 
genius; if he was enlightened by others, we should like to 
know the Chinese statesman before 1860 who could venture 
a hint to him of the menace without and within the Empire. 
There is nothing in Li’s subsequent activities to inspire our 
belief in his political prescience at the age of thirty. He 
seems to have been acute and impressionable, but he never 
showed great moral daring, it is likely that Tseng Kwo-fan 
was the first to recognize the future need and to propose 
enlisting foreigners for service against the Tai-ping rebels; 
Li’s only part here and subsequently in the development of 
the new idea was to employ foreign specialists whenever and 
as far as he thought it safe to do so. Current Chinese opin- 
ion, at least, does not credit him with originating the policy. 
Had he possessed intelligence enough to appreciate the full 
meaning of what our world could teach his, he would have 
found a European to instruct him, or have gone abroad— 
perhaps with the Burlingame Mission—to learn the secrets 
of the West at first hand. 

Such as it is, then, the paradox of Li’s reputation does 
not find a solution in these pages. He is thought to be a 
great man by most of the world outside of Asia, but what 
did he do and what do Asiatics think of him? If there is 
any material hidden in Chinese books that justifies the edi- 
tor of this series in listing him among the “makers of the 
nineteenth century,” Mr. Bland has not discovered or used it. 
A few years ago he had the good fortune to publish, in asso- 
ciation with Mr. Backhouse of Peking, a series of trans- 
lated documents that revealed the great Empress Dowager 
as she really was. His success then may have spoiled us for 
anything less startling and important in the way of a biog- 
raphy, but the contrast between the two books is notable. 
The Empress, indeed, deserves a place among the makers of 
the last century; her favorite Minister does not. He might 
rank in the estimation of intelligent Chinese about as James 
G. Blaine ranks in the opinion of Americans to-day; it is no 
reflection upon either statesman to say that he was not the 
Pitt or the Cavour of his generation, or one of the “makers” 
of his century. The custom of the decadent Manchus in 
Peking of leaving all initiative to any one who would accept 
the responsibility of action provided opportunity for an op- 
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the spirit of Paganism.” If by Paganism is meant a genial 
familiarity with the old Classics and the perpetuation now 
and then of questionable jeuz d’esprit, the circle of literary 
Pagans must be considerably enlarged—certainly by the 
addition of the Dean of St. Patrick’s—and Christian hu- 
manism be confined to Puritans. We should recognize, 
rather, that Christianity in the fourth century, as in the 
Age of Anne, tolerated interestingly divergent types. The 
Church was large enough for philosophers like St. Augus- 
tine, scholars like Jerome, and playful poetasters like 
Ausonius. Sister Marie applies a somewhat too rigid 
standard to Ausonius’s literary achievements. Nobody has 
thought him a great poet; he did not think so himself. 
But when he calls the letters that drip from his pen “black 
little daughters of Cadmus,” one should not castigate “a 
strange description of the simple act of writing,” but re- 
mark, whether the reader is amused or not, that “Ausone 
s’amuse.” Sister Marie’s performance is true to her title. 
She has most industriously assimilated the contents of 
Ausonius’s poems, and made mosaics of the details under 
the rubrics of Life of Ausonius, Friends and Correspon- 
dence, The Poet and His Works, History of the Text, and 
Metre and Prosody. An impeccable bibliography completes 
this praiseworthy task. If we search for Ausonius him- 
self, however, we find, instead, disiecti membra poetx. There 
is more of the living Ausonius, man, poet, and Frenchman, 
in two essays of Camille Julian, noted in the bibliography, 
but not very apparent in the text. Still, as a guide to the 
reading of our author, these prolegomena have their place. 


F all the colloquial dialects of Arabia, that of Egypt 
has been most fully studied. Only the work of Stumme 
on the modern speech of Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers can in 
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any way compare with that of Spitta, Willmore, and Spiro 
on the present-day tongue of Egypt. Of these Spitta broke 
the ground in an investigation and statement which were 
as epoch-making, and that not simply for Arabic or Semitic 
but for all study of popular linguistic usage, as was Lane’s 
description of the modern Egyptians for the life and customs 
of peoples. Willmore and Spiro, while correcting and add- 
ing to his results, sought to make their books not only state- 
ments of fact but hand-books for study. But the teaching 
of living languages has now become a highly specialized art 
based on, but quite separate from, the old-fashioned labors 
of the grammarian and lexicographer. Phonetics and recog- 
nition of the automatic processes of speech and memory have 
come to their own and Prendergast in the shades must feel 
that his method has virtually won. Yet, even so, such a thor- 
ough-going modern book as the “Egyptian Colloquial Ara- 
bic” (Cambridge, England: Heffer) of W. H. T. Gairdner 
is a little startling. It does not even begin with the time- 
honored Arabic letters, the one-time terror of so many, but 
with a table of Egyptian Arabic sounds in the international 
phonetic alphabet. There are no formal paradigms and few 
grammar rules, and the exercises throughout are connected 
narrative or questions and answers. The exercises, in fact, 
are the books and are in Arabic sentences from the begin- 
ning. A teacher, of course, is presupposed, for the method 
is the oral and the direct, but any one who knows some liter- 
ary Arabic will easily find his way alone. The few pages 
on pronunciation take phonetic training rather for grant- 
ed, and the vowel illustrations with English words on p. 4 
may lead far astray. But the author evidently sees the gap 
and has a phonetic handbook in preparation. The book is, in 
its way, almost as epoch-making as that of Spitta; it shows, 
for all its modernity, very careful scholarship and it may 
be thoroughly recommended. The home-staying Arabist 
will probably get good results by combining it with Spitta’s 
“Contes Arabes.” 


[* O. W. Smith’s “Trout Lore” (Stokes; $2 net), the 
angler will find a convenient vade mecum written, as the 
author explains, by “an angler, not a crass fisherman.” He 
writes with charm upon an old theme, and fearlessly raises 
many debatable questions. On the important one of stock- 
ing, we are glad to come across his disapproval of the preva- 
lent custom of stocking streams frequented by speckled 
trout with the voracious “rainbow.” The inevitable result, 
as the author maintains and as we have also verified, is that 
since the rainbow is a fish feeder, a devourer of minnows, 
in such a stream the bulk of his feed is invariably the min- 
now of his speckled brother. Where the two varieties are 
introduced into the same stream, it is only a question of 
time when the speckled trout will disappear. And where is 
there an American fisherman who has not a sentimental love 
for this vanishing native of Eastern waters? Thus a chap- 
ter on the true native and his salmon cousin the brown or 
European trout, now rapidly succeeding to his glorious 
estate, should prove of interest to anglers who know the 
subtle, culinary divergence between them, as well as to those 
who are engaged in the important task of stocking Ameri- 
can waters. Mr. Smith’s conclusion concurs with that form- 
ed by all anglers: “Salmon trout for sport, but brook trout 
i. e., char, for the table.” There are interesting, chatty 
pages on the classical subject of fly and bait fishing, with 
notes that should prove valuable to both Eastern and West- 
ern anglers. 
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Notes from the Capital 


Hiram W. Johnson 


HETHER the son of Hiram Johnson, Senator from 

Califorina, welcomed or regretted his call to the colors 
under the draft, he ought to make a bold soldier boy if an- 
cestry counts for anything; for neither his father nor 
his grandfather ever kept out of a fight when there was 
any chance of getting into one. The grandfather, Grove 
L. Johnson, had fought his way up to a position of responsi- 
bility in Congress, when his arch-enemy, William R. Hearst, 
dug up a few of the sins and shortcomings of his youth 
and made them into ammunition with which to bombard 
the old man and drive him from public life. Johnson, 
though forced eventually down the hill, did not hasten his 
descent at the bidding of his foe, but fought every inch of 
the way. Hiram, chafing as a young lawyer to meet an 
adversary worth tackling, saw his chance when, in the 
midst of the graft trial of “Abe” Ruef, the San Francisco 
boss, the chief prosecutor was shot; and, leaping into the 
breach, he finished the job in good style, and was recognized 
at once as a coming leader. Then he picked out the South- 
ern Pacific Company as a promising target for attack, and 
announced without ceremony that he was going to run 
for Governor at the first opportunity, because in the Govern- 
orship he would have a chance to do what he most desired. 
The Southern Pacific Company, to which, more than to any 
other single agency, California owed her development from 
an aggregation of mining camps and happy-go-lucky pas- 
toral ranches into a rich and important industrial State, 
had grown drunk on its success, and insisted on controlling 
the public affairs es well as the private business of the 
communities it had built up. Hiram adopted as his slogan, 
therefore: “Drive the Southern Pacific out of politics!” 
And to this tune he marched, with a robust majority of. 
voters behind him, into the Capitol at Sacramento. It 
was undoubtedly with the notion that he could be equally 
useful at Washington in interstate commerce legislation 
regulative of the railway companies handling Pacific Coast 
traffic that the people who had supported him for the Gov- 
ernorship sent him, some months ago, to the United States 
Senate. 

The question will suggest itself to many minds, whether 
as a matter of principle it is much better to have the avowed 
enemy of a particular corporation in a seat of great public 
responsibility than one of its avowed friends. But, passing 
that over, let us take a peep into the Senate and see what 
Johnson looks like. Seeing him anywhere else, you might 
be a trifle uncertain whether he were a business man en- 
gaged in putting a competitor out of the running or an 
evangelical clergyman of the most positive views. Thick- 
set, large-headed, smooth-shaven, with keen blue-gray eyes 
that gaze steadily at you through the shiniest of spectacles, 
you realize that you are in the presence of a man with an 
inventive gift in language. His mouth tells you of his 
combativeness; and the way the jaws come together with a 
snap when the tongue behind them has finished a not very 
agreeable pronouncement conveys a suggestion of vicious 
possibilities in warfare which might well give an antagonist 
pause. If he talked from behind a beard and moustache, 
as his father used to, half the effectiveness would leak 
out of his vocabulary of invective, which now reminds one 





of Billy Sunday’s commentaries on the Devil. A little 
study of his physioguomy and manner of speech will make 
it plain why he has been so influential a factor in the 
upheaval of a State that likes its semi-tropical politics sea. 
soned with oratorical spices that grip the popular palate. 
In his legal practice, Senator Johnson made his greatest 
mark as a jury lawyer, not as an expounder of technica! 
abstractions to a learned court. There is reason to believe, 
therefore, that he will feel himself somewhat under a cur} 
in the Senate, where, in spite of the recent inflow of the 
La Follette-Reed-Gronna type of recruits, there is still some 
respect for the chamber’s ancient traditions of restraint. 
It is doubtful whether his contributions to the debates 
will sound as well as they will read in the printed reports. 
On the stump he has been famous not only for such sweeping 
attacks as his description of President Taft as “the mos: 
pitiful figure in our political history,” but for his adroitness 
in beguiling his hearers with his moderation in the first 
half of a speech, only to swell their surprise when he dig: 
the long, sharp claws of his rhetoric into his opponent's 
vitals in the last half. Ingalls, of Kansas, was the latest 
exponent of this art in the Senate before Johnson came. 
Tillman is too rough-hewn, La Follette too insignificant of 
presence, Reed too absurdly puerile, to produce the results 
they have aimed at with their abuse of measures or men, 
except to the extent that a mouse may halt the course of 
empire by gnawing holes in a state paper. Some of the 
politicians have picked him out for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President in 1920. That campaign, however, is two 
years distant, and meanwhile the Senator’s critics are stil! 
ringing the changes on sundry extraordinary coincidences 
of the last one. TATTLER 


Reviews of Piays 
“THE TORCHES” 


HE most ambitious attempt at serious drama seen in 

New York this season, Henry Bataille’s play “The 
Torches,” in an English translation by Charlton Andrews, 
had its opening production last week at the Bijou Theatre. 
That the drama cannot be called an unqualified success 
is not the fault of the management, which offered an able 
representation, especially in the acting of Lester Lonergan, 
in our judgment the most finished performance New York 
has seen this autumn. The shortcomings must be laid 
at the door of the author, who has failed through his ex- 
cessive care for the reputation of the central character. 
He desired his name to be smirched as little as possible 
and at the same time picked him to be the victim of a sor- 
did tragedy. The result is like the kingdom that fell 
through the loss of a horseshoe nail. The whole seems too 
much the outcome of accident. 

The plot, in brief, centres upon the career of Professor 
Bouget, a scientist who has discovered a serum that bids 
fair to check the ravages of cancer and who, before the 
play ends, is the recipient of the Nobel prize. In a mo- 
ment of impulse he has violated the honor of his amanu- 
ensis, a Hungarian girl who in her own land has had one 
other such experience. Though she is madly in love with 
him, it is evident that his act was, as he expresses it, 
merely a gesture; for his wife, who is the partner of his 
scientific labors, he still retains his adoration. And s0, 
when the latter in order to allay rumor, suggests the mar- 
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riage of Edwige to Dr. Blondel, his great friend and co- 
worker, Bouget finally consents after ascertaining that in 
general Blondel looks upon such a slip as Edwige’s first 
in a charitable spirit. The various steps need not be 
recounted by which Blondel and the Professor’s wife at 
length learn of Bouget’s part iff the girl’s story. A duel 
follows, in which Bouget is mortally wounded, yet before 
dying he virtually succeeds in persuading his wife and his 
antagonist to forget the past and to carry on his scientific 
work together. 

The most gripping portion of the play is the dialogue 
in the final act, in which Bouget dwells upon the irony 
of the whole situation: Here are two philosophers who all 
their lives have striven in their scientific research to out- 
wit and surpass traditional habits of thought and who be- 
cause of a momentary lapse on the part of one of them find 
themselves the silly victims of the most elementary of con- 
ventions. The irony is well pointed, yet this avails merely 
to put the blame for the tragedy upon the constitution of 
society. To make the drama of this piece poignant in a 
personal sense the author should not have drawn his hero 
as the puppet of chance impulse. As he stands, he is some- 
thing of the superman ruined by a misadventure which has 
not touched his heart. F. 


SPECTACLE 


FEW years ago such a spectacle as “Chu Chin Chow,” 

staged at the Manhattan Opera House, might have 
been expected to create a sensation in New York. It is 
a magnificently dressed-up version of “Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves” made by the English actor, Oscar Asche, 
and brought to this country at great expense. The scenic 
gorgeousness is profuse, and the thread of the story is 
kept unbroken. Yet the fact that the emphasis was laid 
upon the spectacle, instead of upon the exotic fancy gov- 
erning the actions of individuals, puts this play roughly 
in the same class with such elaborate productions as “The 
Whip,” “The Wanderer,” “Experience,” and the “Schehera- 
zade” of the Russian Ballet. After the striking color effects 
wrought by Joseph Urban and Bakst New York was not 
to be startled by “Chu Chin Chow.” It is a pity that the 
play was not worked out with more attention to the quaint 
imagination of the story; if, like “Treasure Island,” it had 
been made to appeal primarily to youth, it would have ap- 
pealed more to adults. F., 
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Finance 
Our New War Bonds and the Market 


O* Thursday of last week $200,000 of the new 4 per 
cent. war bonds sold on the curb, deliverable when 
issued, at par, and they sold slightly above par this week. 
This happened while the 3'% per cents were selling on the 
Stock Exchange between 99.80 and 99.96. How will the new 
bonds fare, now that the subscription is closed? 

On June 15, the day when the lists closed for the 3%. 
per cents, the bonds sold “when issued” as high as 101.2 
and as low as 99.96. They fell to 99.32 on August 8 (their 
lowest figure), rose to 100.30 on September 29 (the highest), 
and are now back at the trifling discount above mentioned. 
When the 4 per cents bring par, this is at least illogical; 
for, on the one hand, the 3's are convertible par for par 
into the 4s, and, on the other hand, are exempt from income 
super-tax, as the 4 per cents are not. 

Their future variation in relation to the 4s will doubt- 
less be guided largely by the future tax-rates. But prices 
of war loans have moved somewhat curiously. Of Eng- 
land’s three classes of war loans, the 31 per cents, issued 
in 1914 at 95, touched 9454 in 1915 and 82% in 1916, and 
they have lately sold on the London Stock Exchange at 
8534. Those which are still outstanding are no longer con- 
vertible into loans at a higher rate. 

The 412s, issued at par in 1916, have risen to 100% 
and fallen to 8934; they were selling last week at 100%. 
The 5 per cents, issued last January at 95, declined to 
93 27-32, but now sell at 951%. Both of the two last-named 
issues are fully taxable, which makes the wide difference 
between their present prices rather puzzling. The 4'% per 
cents are redeemable in 1925, the 5s only in 1929; but the 
main tendency seems to be for the bonds to hold around 
their price of issue. 


Germany’s War Loan 


HE announcement last week that the seventh German 

war loan, subscriptions for which closed on October 18, 
had brought in a total of 12,430,000,000 marks, or nom- 
inally $3,107,500,000, raised some familiar questions. A 
total war debt of 72,416,300,000 marks, or $18,104,000,000, 
has now been created in the seven war loans. On this 
amount, which excludes Treasury bills outstanding or dis- 
counted at the Reichsbank, the annual interest charge is, 
roughly, $900,000,000. Early in 1916, when Germany was 
still refusing to impose any heavy war taxation on its peo- 
ple (being still obsessed with the idea of making France 
and England pay the German war expenses through a stu- 
pendous indemnity), it was estimated that about one-sixth 
of the proceeds of its war loans had to be used to meet 
interest on the existing war debt. 

In another year or two, one-fourth would have to be thus 
used. Last April, the German Government began to put 
on additional taxes. Those on coal, transportation, and 
war profits were estimated to bring in $312,000,000. In 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1914, the Empire’s rev- 
enue from all sources except loans was $851,000,000, in- 
cluding $220,000,000 from post and telegraph and $41,000,- 
000 from railways. In neither of the two succeeding years 
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did total ordinary revenue, according to the budget esti- 
mates, rise above $830,000,000. 

In the budget for the year ended last March, the “special 
war taxes” brought the ordinary revenue up to $915,000,- 
000; but, as this included $260,000,000 of gross revenue 
from railways, post and. telegraph, and printing office, 
against which there were maintenance charges totalling 
$218,000,000, it left barely $700,000,000 net. But with 
interest payments now $900,000,000, this means that even 
the increased Imperial revenue falls short by about $200,- 
000,000 annually of meeting interest on the war debt; and 
meantime Treasury bills and new war loans follow one an- 
other on the market. Furthermore, the annual interest on 
that debt now exceeds by nearly $50,000,000 the entire Im- 
perial revenue of the year before the war. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Adams, J. Q. Shakespearean Playhouses. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.50 net, 

American-Jewish Year-Book. Edited by S. D. Oppenheim. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America. 


Baker, A. E. Shakespeare Dictionary. Part II: “As You Like 
It.” Taunton, England: Privately printed. 

Bennett, A. Books and Persons, Doran. §2 net. 

Bulfinch, T. The Age of Fable. Crowell. $1 net. 

Espey, C. E. The Possible You. Abingdon Press. 50 cents. 

Freedom After Ejection. Edited by A. Gordon. Longmans, 
Green, 

Handbook of New England. 1917. Boston: Porter E. Sargent. 

Letters about Shelley. Edited by R. S. Garnett. Doran. $2 net. 

Loram, C. T. The Education of the South African Native. 
Longmans, Green. $2. 

Monahan, M. New Adventures. Doran. $2 net. 

Mr. George Jean Nathan Presents. Knopf. $1.50 net. 

Out of Their Own Mouths: Utterances of German Rulers, etc. 
Appleton. $1 net. 

Owen, M. B. The Secret of Typewriting Speed. Chicago: Forbes. 
$1 net. 

Potter, M. A. Four Essays. Harvard University Press. $1.25 
net. 

Quartermaster and Ordnance Supply. University of Chicago 
Press. $1.50. 

Richardson, R. C., Jr. West Point. Putnam. $2 net. 

Scarborough, D. The Supernatural in Modern English Fiction. 
Putnam. $2 net. 

Seven Weeks in Hawaii. By an American Girl. San Francisco: 

John J. Newbegin. 


Soldier’s Service Dictionary. Edited by F. H. Vizetelly. Funk 
& Wagnalls. $1 net. 

Sonneck, O. G. Catalogue of First Editions of Edward Mac. 
Dowell. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Stevenson, W. Y. At the Front in a Flivver. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.25 net. 

Wiener, L. Contributions Toward a History of Arabico-Gothic 
Culture. Neale Publishing Co. $3.50 net. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Coe, G. A. A Social Theory of Religious Education. Scribner. 
$1.50 net. 

Kingman, H. The Faith of a Middle-Aged Man. Pilgrim Press, 
$1.25 net. 

Kuhns, O. The Peaceful Life: A Study in Spiritual Hygiene. 
Abingdon Press. $1 net. 

McComb, S. God’s Meaning in Life. Harper. 75 cents net. 

Reischauer, A. K. Studies in Japanese Buddhism. Macmillan. 
$2 net. 

Rhinelander, P. M. The Gospel of the Kingdom. Philadelphia: 
Winston. 50 cents. 

Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Books of Worship. Abingdon Press. 

Sermons on the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1918. 
By the Monday Club. Pilgrim Press. $1.15. 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 


Egerton, H. E. British Foreign Policy in Europe. Macmillan. 
$2 net. 

Latin America and the United States. Addresses by Elihu 
Root. Harvard University Press. $2.50 net. 

Tagore, R. Nationalism. Macmillan. $1.25 net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Clark, C. E. My Fifty Years in the Navy. Little, Brown. $2.50 
net. 

Elliott, C. B. The Philippines. 2 vols. Bobbs-Merrill. $9 net set. 

Hall, M. E. Roger Wiiliams. Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net. 

Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke. By S. Gwynn. Com- 
pleted and edited by G. M. Tuckwell. 2 vols. Macmillan. 
$10.50 net. 

Matthews, B. These Many Years. Scribner. $3 net. 

Moran, T. F. American Presidents. Crowell. 75 cents net. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Boston: 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Rothschild, A. Honest Abe: A Study in Integrity. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2 net. 

Sanborn, H. J. Anne of Brittany.. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$2 net. 

Schierbrand, W., von. Austria-Hungary, the Polyglot Empire. 
Stokes. $3 net. ' 

Willsie, H. Benefits Forgot: A Story of Lincoln and Mother 
Love. Stokes. 75 cents net. 

Zahm, J. A. The Quest of El Dorado. Appleton. $1.50 net. 


POETRY 


Bradley, W. A. Old Christmas and Other Kentucky Tales in 
Verse. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net. 

Lindsay, V. The Chinese Nightingale and Other Poems. Mac- 
millan. $1.25 net. 

Powys, J. C. Mandragora. New York: G. A. Shaw. 

Teasdale, S. Love Songs. Macmillan. $1.25 net. 

Wells, J. D. Rhymes of Our Home Folks. Harper. $1.25 net. 


SCIENCE 


Ethnological Series No. 11: Shells as Evidence of the Migra- 
tions of Early Culture. Longmans, Green. 

Food for Working Women in Boston. Boston: Wright & Potter 
Printing Co. 

Hollingworth, H. L., and Poffenberger, A. T., Jr. Applied 
Psychology. Appleton. $2.25 net. 

Klein, J. J. Bookkeeping and Accounting: A Complete Course. 
Appleton. 

Lowie, R. H. Culture and Ethnology. New York: Douglas C. 
McMurtie. 

Osborn, H. F. The Origin and Evolution of Life. Scribner. 
$3 net. 
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Summary of the News 


HE outstanding and historic event of 

the past week was the announcement 
that Americans had fired the first shot at 
the Germans in France. Secretary Baker 
hinted early last week that our army was 
near action. Monday’s announcement was 
briefly to the effect that American artil- 
lerymen, using one of the French 75s, had 
fired several shots at a German trench 
working party. The case of the first shell 
is in the possession of Gen. Sibert, and is 
to be forwarded to President Wilson. At 
present American batteries are vigorously 
shelling the Germans, who maintain a spir- 
ited reply. The first German prisoner tak- 
en by our troops was a dispatch-runner. 
He was badly wounded and subsequently 
died. He said that the German troops were 
ignorant of the presence of American 
troops opposite them. the officers having 
made no announcement of the landing of 
our army in France. 


THE exact figures for the nation’s sub- 
scription to the second Liberty Loan 
are not as yet available, Washington re- 
porting that they will not be known until 
the end of this week. Treasury officials, 
computing from the returns now at hand, 
are confident that the five-billion mark will 
be reached. The banks are overwhelmed 
by the unprecedented business of the final 
days and great efforts are being made to 
have their reports ready by Thursday, the 
final day for bank returns. 


‘THE decision of the Custodian of Enemy 
Property in this country to collect all 
debts owing to Americans by German sub- 
jects, which are said to amount to $200,- 
000,000, and to sequester this amount with 
a view to investing it in Liberty bonds, 
was announced last week. A. Mitchell 
Palmer, the Custodian, arrived in New 
York from Washington, and duly qualified 
by depositing the necessary bond of $150,- 
000 with the Secretary of the Treasury 
as required by the Government. All mon- 
eys so invested will be held until the end 
of the war, and will then be paid back to 
= enemy or disposed of as Congress shall 
irect. 


FROM the European fronts varied news 
of great activity has marked the past 
week, and the success of the great drive 
begun by the German army under Gen. 
Mackensen, codperating with the Aus- 
trians, against the Italian front on the 
Isonzo, is fully as depressing as the news 
of similar Russian defeats in the Dobrudja 
last year. The extent of the Italian losses 
is as yet unknown, but allowing for the 
German exaggerations, they are appalling. 
The drive was initiated with German thor- 
oughness, enormous masses of guns and 
men being directed at a comparatively 
small sector, so that the Italians were out- 
numbered and forced to give way. The 
sector is the Flitsch Basin and Tolmino 
— Since then Gorizia has fallen, and 
also Udine, the former Italian headquar- 
ters. An Allied conference in Paris has de- 
cided upon sending immediate help, and it 
is known that French and British elements 
were already engaged with the Italians, 
and shared tn the defeat. Gen. Macken- 
sen collected his men from the Russian 
front, where a Teutonic withdrawal has 
been reported, and where the German lines 
are now said to be very thinly held. Gen. 
Cadorna appears to have saved his army 
from a complete rout and is reported to 
be planning to make a stand at the Taglia- 
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mento River. At Allied headquarters there 
was confidence that Gen. Cadorna, whose 
retreating troops are conceded by the Ger- 
mans to be fiercely contesting their ad- 
vance, would definitely stop the enemy at 
this river. French newspapers were san- 
guine regarding the stand on the Taglia- 
mento, stating that it might be turned into 
another Verdun for the Teutonic forces. 
Mackensen’s strategy seems to be the driv- 
ing of a wedge between the Italian armies 
of the Carso front and those in the moun- 
tains northwest of Udine. 


EANWHILE the Allied armies on the 

western front record uniform success- 
es. Field-Marshal Haig and Gen. Pétain 
continue to advance along the Ypres sec- 
tor. Pétain led the French to a victory on 
the Aisne front, sweeping in 12,000 prison- 
ers and 120 guns. They now have Laon 
in sight, eight miles away, and face the 
Aisne Canal. The two villages of Pinon 
and Pargny-Filain, together with Pinon 
Forest, were captured. The Crown Prince 
retaliated by making another of his fu- 
tile attacks at Verdun after a violent bom- 
bardment between Chaume Wood and 
Bezonvaux. The Belgian army has also 
shown activity this week, carrying out sev- 
eral successful raids north and south of 
Dixmude, while Belgian troops also col- 
laborated in the recent attack by the 
French. 


HE result of these efforts on the west- 

ern front has led to the conviction 
that the Germans are on the eve of mak- 
ing another strategic retreat before the 
British and French wedges in the Flanders 
and Aisne sectors. Whether or not there is 
another line as powerfully constructed as 
the famous Hindenburg intrenchments, 
where they withdrew last year, is a mat- 
ter of military doubt. The failure of the 
Hindenburg intrenchments to withstand 
the terrible artillery fire to which they 
were subjected by the British points to an 
expectation of some new method of meet- 
ing the irresistible and steady encroach- 
ments of Field-Marshal Haig’s army. 


HE recent threat of the German ad- 

vance on Petrograd has been removed 
with news of a German withdrawal from 
the Werder sector of the Riga front. The 
aim of the Germans, according to Russian 
Headquarters, is to straighten their line 
for the winter campaign. As a result, 
the Government has changed its mind re- 
garding a withdrawal of the capital to 
Moscow, though such a contingency has 
not been wholly removed. It is uncertain 
as yet to what extent the Germans have 
made their retreat coincide with the 
heavy demands they have made on the 
Russian lines for men and material since 
used in the spectacular drive under 
Mackensen on the Isonzo front. Russian 
forces have availed themselves of the re- 
treat, and have occupied the abandoned 
sectors, while Russian Headquarters wel- 
comes the winter as a period for reor- 
ganization. German naval forces con- 
tinue to control the Baltic, and their mine- 
removing trawlers are still reported to be 
active in the Gulf of Finland. After a 
long silence aeroplane activity by the 
Russians is reported in the Dobrudja 
region. Lively artillery fire on both sides 
is the only sign of activity in the Balkans. 
Allied and Teutonic patrols are in con- 
tinual contact along the lower Struma and 
at the Cerna bend. 


"THE election campaign for the New 
York Mayoralty has lifted itself out 


of the ruck of party personalities into 
a definite alignment along national and 
patriotic issues. Mayor Mitchel, the Fu- 
sion candidate, has consistently kept the 
national and patriotic issue in sight, and 
this insistence has now forced the Socialist 
candidate, Morris Hillquit, to declare him- 
self. In the past week Fusion Headquar- 
ters has turned its attention from Tam- 
many to the Socialists, who are reported 
to be making large gains on the East Side 
from both Tammany and Fusion. Last 
Sunday Mr. Hillquit followed his decla- 
ration that he had, unlike the other can- 
didates, refused to buy a Liberty Bond, 
and thus support the prosecution of the 
war, with the statement that “A Socialist 
victory ih the city election will be a clear 
mandate to our Government to open im- 
mediate negotiations for peace.” When 
taxed with not being an American and 
supporting the President, Mr. Hillquit 
responded to a heckler that he stands 
behind the President when he honestly 
believes the President is right, and only 
then. Meanwhile Col. Roosevelt has taken 
up the patriotic gage in behalf of Fusion, 
stating that “the man who votes against 
Mitchel will have the poor satisfaction 
of feeling that he has voted in a way 
that will give comfort to the Prussianized 
Germany that we are fighting at this 
moment.” Col. Roosevelt stated that the 
Socialist candidate “stands as an aid to 
the Prussianized autocracy of the Hohen- 
zollerns.” He likewise attacked the Tam. 
many candidate, Judge Hylan, as being 
the tool of “the shadow Huns,” Murphy 
and Hearst. Judge Hylan has retorted 
along the same lines, defying the Colonel 
to question his personal loyalty and pa- 
triotism. 


D»®. GARFIELD, in announcing an ele- 

vation of the price of soft coal at most 
mines by the general sum of 45 cents a 
ton, admits that the purpose of the in- 
crease is to quiet the unrest of labor and 
“to secure an increased and uninterrupted 
production of coal.” This follows an agree- 
ment between the operators and miners of 
the central fields, reached October 6, pro- 
viding on the part of the former an in- 
crease in wages, and on the part of the 
latter that all miners shall work eight 
hours a day for at least five days a week, 
or be fined by deductions from their wages. 
This agreement between operators and 
miners will, subject to the next biennial 
convention of the United Mine Workers, 
be extended during the duration of the 
war and not exceed two years from April 
1, 1918. Dr. Garfield professes entire con- 
fidence that the United Mine Workers will 
approve the agreement. 


MOVEMENT has begun in New York 

city to enlist every household through 
canvassers in support of a Food Conserva- 
tion movement. en thousand canvassers 
began this week a house-to-house cam- 
paign armed with pledge cards, window 
cards bearing the insignia of the Hoover 
Administration, and kitchen cards. The 
houses of rich and poor are equally vis- 
ited. The cards signed by housewives 
pledge them to support the Hoover Board, 
while those intended for the kitchen are 
explicit in their directions against waste. 


ONCE more the German Emperor has 
had to seek a Chancellor. To this 
office he has appointed Count George F. 
von Hertling, the Bavarian Prime Min- 
ister. Former Chancellor Michaelis has 
been named Prime Minister of Prussia. 
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Does your Boy or Girl at school 
read The Nation every week? 


Perhaps the idea has come to you as a recollection of your own college days with the realiza- 
tion that few students can read newspapers. Newspapers spread the attention. The Nation con- 
centrates it on the vital things in current history. 


When your boy or girl has read The Nation’s weekly summary of the news, its editorial articles 
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Why Some Foods Explode 
in the Stomach 


By R. W. 
é< ‘T= combinations of food that 


most people eat three times a day 

inflict nothing less than a crime 
against their health, and are the direct 
cause of 90 per cent. of all sickness.” 

This is the rather startling statement of 
Eugene Christian, the famous New York 
Food Scientist whose wonderful system of 
corrective eating is receiving so much 
eager attention throughout the nation at 
the present time. 


According to Eugene Christian we eut 
without any thought of the relation which 
one food has to another when eaten at the 
Same time. The result is that often we com- 
bine two foods, each of great value in itself, 
but which when combined in the stomach 
literally explode, liberating toxins which are 
absorbed by the blood and form the root of 
nearly all sickness, the first indications of 
which are acidity, fermentation, gas, con- 
stipation, and many other sympathetic ills 
leading to most serious consequences. 

All of this, states Eugene Christian, can 
be avoided if we would only pay a little at- 
tention to the selection of our daily menus 
instead of eating without any regard for the 
consequences. 

This does not mean that it is necessary to 
eat foods we don’t hke; instead, Christian 
prescribes meals which are twice as delicious 
as those to which we are accustomed. 

Not long ago I was fortunate enough to 
be present when Eugene Christian was re- 
lating some of his experiences with correc- 
tive eating to a group of men interested in 
dietetics, and I was literally amazed at what 
he accomplished with food alone and without 
drugs or medicines of any kind. 

One case which sticks in my mind was 
that of a mother and daughter who went to 
him for treatment. The mother was forty 
pounds over weight, and her physician 
diagnosed her case as Bright’s Disease. She 
had a sluggish liver, low blood pressure, and 
lacked vitality. The daughter had an ex- 
treme case of stomach acidity and intestinal 
fermentation, was extremely nervous, had 
chronic constipation, and was thirty pounds 
under weight. 

Christian prescribed the proper food com- 
binations for each. Within a few weeks all 
symptoms had disappeared, and within 
three months the mother had lost 33 pounds, 
the daughter had gained 26 pounds, and 
both were in perfect health—normal in every 
particular. 

Another case which interested me greatly 
was that of a young man whose efficiency 
had been practically wrecked through stom- 
ach acidity, fermentation, and constipation, 
resulting in physical sluggishness, which was 
naturally refiected in his ability to use his 
mind. He was twenty pounds under weight 
when he first went to see Christian and was 
so nervous he couldn't sleep. Stomach and 
intestinal gases were so severe that they 
caused irregular heart action and often fits 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing 


Lockwood 


of great mental depression. As Christian de- 
scribes it, he was not 50 per cent. efficient, 
either mentally or physically. Yet in a few 
days, by following Dr. Christian's suggestions 
as to food, his constipation had completely 
gone, although he had formerly been in the 
habit of taking large daily doses of a strong 
cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared—his weight hav- 
ing increased 6 pounds. In addition to this, 
he acquired a store of physical and mental 
energy so great in comparison with his for- 
mer self as to almost belie the fact that it 
was the same man. 


But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi-mil- 
lionaire—a man 70 years old who had been 
travelling with his doctor for several years 
in a search for health. He was extremely 
emaciated, had chronic constipation, lumbago 
and rheumatism. For over twenty years he 
had suffered with stomach and intestinal 
trouble, which in reality was superaciduous 
secretions in the stomach. The first menus 
given him were designed to remove the 
causes of acidity, which was accomplished in 
about thirty days. And after this was done 
he seemed to undergo a complete rejuvena- 
tion. His eyesight, hearing, taste and all of 
his mental faculties became keener and more 
alert. He had had no organic trouble—but 
he was starving to death from malnutrition 
and decomposition—all caused by the wrong 
selection and combination of foods. After six 
months’ treatment this man was as well and 
strong as he had ever been in his life. 


These instances of the efficacy of right eat- 
ing I have simply chosen at random from 
perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian told me 
of, every one of which was fully as inter- 
esting, and they applied to as many differ- 
ent ailments. 


There have been so many inquiries from all parts of 
the Unite! States from people seeking the benefit of 
Eugene Christian's advice, and whose cases he is un 
able to handle personally, that he has written a little 
course of lessons which tells you exactly what to eat 
for health, strength and efficiency. This course is pub 
lished by The Corrective Eating Society of New York 

These lessons——there are 24 of them-—contein actual 
menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, curative 
as well as corrective, covering every condition of health 
and sickness from infancy to old age and for all ec 
cupations, climates and ceasons. 

Reasons are given for every recommendation based 
upon actual results secured in the author's many years 
of practice, although technical terms have been avoid 
ed. Every point ts explaine! so clearly that there can 
be no possible misunderstanding. 

With these lessons at hand it ia just as though you 
were in personal contact with the great food special 
ist, because every possible point is so thoroughly cor 
ered that you can scarcely think of a question which 
isn’t answered. You can «tart eating the very things 
that will preduce the increased physical and mente! 
energy you are seeking the day you receive the ies 
sons, and you will find that you secure results with 
the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little Lessons 
in Corrective Eating «imply write The Corrective Bet 
ing Society, Dept. 14711, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. It ts not necessary to enclose any money with 
your reqnest. Merely ask them to send the lessons 
on five days’ trial with the understemiing that you 
will either return them within that time or remit $3. 
the smal! fee asked. 


a letter, as this is 


a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 
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You may send me, prepaid, a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 lessons. 
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remail them to you within five days after receipt or send you $2 
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THRICE THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT: A Record of 
Journeyings Across Africa During the Years 1913-1916 


By J. DU PLESSIS, B. A., B.D., Professor in the ecological 
Seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church, lien busch, 
South Africa; Author of “A History of the Christian Mis- 
sions in South Africa,” etc. With Map and 60 illustrations 
from Photographs. 8vo. $4.50 net. 

“A most interesting book . . . not by any means written solely for 
readers interested in missions; it deals with many African problems, and his 
views on the work being done and the methods employed are sound and sensi- 
ble. He does not hesitate to criticise.""—The African World. 


HORACE AND HIS AGE: A Study in Historical Background 

By J. F. D'ALTON, M.A., D.D., Professor of Ancient Clas- 

sics, St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 

This book emphasizes the serious side of the poet's character, as distinct 
from the traditional portrait of the bon-vivent linked inseparably to his Sabine 
retreat Chapters are included on Horace’s politics and social problems, his 
literary criticiem, and his religious and philosophical views, the last being 
prefaced by a chapter on the Augustan Revival and its influence on contem- 
porary poets. 


THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


By Sir Hi(NRY NEWBOLT, Author of “Tales of the Great 
War,” “The Book of the Thin Red Line,” etc. With 8 Col- 
ored Plates and 25 Pictures in Black and White by H. J. 
Ford. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 
“‘Who is the happy warrior? Who is be 
That every man in arms should wish to be?’’ 
Contents: The Song of Roland, Richard Ccur de Lion— 
St. Louis, King of France—Robin Hood—Bertrand de Guesclin 
and the Black Prince—News from Poitiers, 1356—France v. 
Gentlemen of England—The Chevalier Bayard—The Old Eng- 
lish School—The Chivalry of To-day. 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS FOR COMMON TELESCOPES 
By the Rev. T. W. WEBB, M.A., F.R.A.S., Late Vicar of 
Hardwick, Herefordshire. Sixth Edition. Thoroughly Re- 
vised by Rev. T. E. Espin, M.A., F.R.A.S. In Two Volumes, 
with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Each Vol. $2.50 net. 





FINISHED 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “Marie,” “Child of 
Storm,” etc. With colored frontispiece and dust wrapper. 
Crown 8vo. $1.40 net. 

“* ‘Finished’ is the latest Allan Quatermain story by Rider Haggard, and, 
like all the novels that deal with the famous old African hunter, it is - 
turesque and interesting. It is something for an author to have crea a 
character that he can continue to use with success for more than thirty years.’’ 
—New York World, 

“The final volume of the trilogy which deals with the fall of the Zulu 
Kingdom."’ 


RUSSIAN POETS AND POEMS : Being Biographical and Cote) 
Essays on Twenty Master Poets, Together with a of Their Poetry 
Englished in the Metres of the Originals, and Introductory Notes on 
Russian Versification. 
By Mme. N. JARINTZOV, Author of “The Russians and 
Their Language.” Vol. I, “Classics,” 8vo. with portraits, 


$3.50 net. 
The Russian poets hitherto have been ignored by although 


Engi 
in literary merit they can challenge comparison with the Russian novelists and 
playwrights. The book sets out to make the Russian poets familiar to the gen- 
eral reading public. The its are carefully chosen and reproduced; the e6e- 
lections are representative, preserving as far as possible the Russian spirit. 


PATRIOTISM, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL: An Essay 
By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Author of “Aristodemoc- 
racy,” “What Germany is Fighting For,” etc., etc. Crown 
8vo. $1.00 net. 


IRELAND UNDER THE STUARTS AND DURING 
THE INTERREGNUM 


By RICHARD BAGWELL, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), au- 
thor of “Ireland under the Tudors.” 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. ITI, 
$5.00 net. 


1660-1690. 8vo. 


This is the concluding volume of Mr. Bagwell’s Irish History, and covers 
Ge posted from the Restoration in 1660 until James the II's final flight in 
690. 


*e* Vols. I. and II., 1603-1660. With 2 Maps. Price, $9.50 net. 


With Map. 
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Thomas Jefferson, Architect 
By FISKE KIMBALL 


A study of the original designs by Thomas Jefferson 
in the collection of Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, Jr. 


With an introductory note on the Jefferson Papers by 
Worthington C. Fo 


“In the collection of drawings formed by Mr. 
Coolidge, Jefferson’s interest and influence in architec- 
ture appear as notable as his services in politics and 
science. Instead of a few drawings, hitherto in dispute 
we have now a great mass of studies, designs, an 
memoranda, unquestionably his, in which the extent 
of his activity and the development of his architectural 
knowledge, draughtsmanship, and creative power are 
clearly shown. Only the preoccupation of his contem- 

raries with his political achievements, and their 
inability to appreciate artistic efforts so far in advance 
of the time in America, can explain the long neglect of 
this aspect of his genius.”"—From Professor Kimball's 
Essay. 

A cumpteces folio volume containing reproductions 
by heliot; process of two hundred lans and sketches 
seepased ter Jefferson, printed on Italian hand-made 
paper, and bound in half buckram. 

Privately printed in a limited edition, and only a 
few copies offered for sale. 


Price $25.00 





Warren-Adams Letters 


Being chiefly a correspondence among John 
Adams, Samuel Adams and James Warren 


Vol. I. 1743-1777 


One of the most valuable of recent contributions to 
the history of the War for Independence. The letters 
written by the Adamses from the Continental Con- 
gress throw new light upon the measures of that body 
and their relation to colonial legislation. From leading 
actors in that Congress and in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court, this correspondence offers a striking picture 
of the hopes and fears of the patridts. The series not 
only presents an exchange of views in the full freedom 
of almost family intimacy, but it exhibits the strong 
individuality and public capacity of the writers. 


With a photogravure of Copley’s portrait of James 
Warren, facsimile reproductions of seven letters, and 
other illustrations. The volume forms Volume 72 of 
the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Edition limited to 500 copies. 
Price $3.00 
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